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“ There is no doubt that there was conspiracy. . . . 
The assistance to General Franco was not given 
as disinterested propaganda for the Fascist faith. 
The hope was that a Fascist Spain which owed its 
existence to Fascist Powers would be subservient 
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PREFACE 


M. E. N. Dzelepy, who has been known for several 
years for his excellent studies on international questions, 
having analysed in turn the origin of the Franco-Soviet 
accord, “ Hitler’s Real Struggle,” and the formation of 
the Italo-German Entente, has now turned his attention 
to the Spanish problem, and in doing so he has once 
again rendered useful service to the cause of peace. 

Peace cannot be preserved unless enlightened and 
vigilant public opinion in the democratic countries of 
Europe supports the governments of London and Paris 
in their resistance to the totalitarian States. This 
resistance is for the most part timid and hesitant. The 
two governments doubt their ability to carry “ the man 
in the street ” with them, and it is evident that “ the man 
in the street ” has been greatly bewildered by the events 
in the Iberian Peninsula. Too often he has regarded 
them exclusively as an attempt at social revolution, 
capable of being imitated in France and Great Britain, 
as an attempt on the part of marxists and communists to 
extend red domination to Europe. And as a result he 
has unconsciously facilitated the game of the totalitarian 
powers, of the dictators who are desirous of repeating 
on the international field the drastic changes they have 
carried out within their own frontiers. It would even 
seem that this “ man in the street ” fails to realise that 
a new war would inevitably ruin that society of which 
Hitler and Mussolini claim to be the pillars. 

M. Dzelepy sheds light on the situation. Those who 
read his book will see that the convulsions which are 
shaking Spain ought to interest us more from the stand¬ 
point of their diplomatic and strategic repercussions than 
from that of their possible reactions on our social life. 
It would be absurd to deny the existence of subversive 
social forces, but war means carnage inevitably followed 
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by revolution, and from this standpoint the Fiihrer and 
the D uce are, for the moment at least, more to be feared 
than the spokesmen of the revolutionary tradition, dis¬ 
countenanced in Moscow by recent developments. 

And in any case, is what is happening to-day in Spain 
a specifically communist experiment ? Must we fear 
that the issue of the Spanish conflict will be the setting 
up of a Soviet Republic, that the bolshevist regime , 
undermined more and more in Russia by Stalinist 
dictatorship, will reappear and triumph in the heart of 
the Latin world ? To-day, after ten months of convul¬ 
sions, no one dare answer this question in the affirmative. 
The Russians have, it is true, intervened in the Spanish 
civil war, and their aeroplanes probably saved Madrid 
last November. However, they arrived in Spain only 
in very small numbers (technicians), and Soviet inter¬ 
vention, decided upon tardily in order to pacify the 
Third International (considered by the dictator of the 
Kremlin as a weapon of defence against Germany), was 
stopped without much delay at the instance of the French 
government. Further, the Spanish communists are 
openly at loggerheads with the socialists, anarchists and 
syndicalists of Spain. 

The Soviet Ambassador to Spain, M. Rosenberg, had 
to be recalled, and he was replaced by a more discreet 
personality. 

The truth is that for almost a quarter of a century we 
have witnessed the gradual dissolution of the centralised 
Spanish State under Alphonse XIII, who succeeded in a 
reign of twenty-two years in dissipating the capital of 
popularity left to him by his wise predecessor, the regent 
Maria-Christina. The dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, 
imposed upon the King by an ultimatum, marked no 
more than a short respite in this process, which went on 
at an accelerated speed after the proclamation of the 
Republic in April, 1931. Commenting on the over¬ 
throw of the monarchy at the time, I wrote that the new 
regime would probably follow the same path as the 
experiment of 1873-74, and end in a sea of blood, and I 
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do not pretend to be a prophet. The unification of 
Spain in the fifteenth century was accomplished only by 
fire and sword, and the various elements thrown into the 
crucible have never been completely fused. Between the 
principal dialects spoken in the Peninsula there are 
differences greater than that between French and Italian. 
The regional and professional communities, and the 
individuals themselves, imbued with the spirit of their 
ancient privileges and liberties, and by nature independent 
to the point of rebellion, resist the authority of the State 
to a far greater extent than elsewhere. The army and 
the church maintain a feudal spirit. There is, in fact, 
no country further removed than Spain from the political 
conceptions which dominate Soviet Russia, Hitler’s 
Germany and Mussolini’s Italy. But when it comes to a 
taste for violence and revolt, Spain takes second place to 
no other nation. The terribly ill-paid worker, the 
miserable Andalusian peasant, the lawyer, the doctor 
and the intellectual, all aspire to the conditions of life 
enjoyed by their fellows in other countries. Spain is 
writhing in the birth pangs of a new society, and the 
future is unpredictable. 

Normally Spain enjoys a sort of privileged immunity 
in those things which concern her foreign relations. She 
is rarely threatened from without, and this state of affairs 
tends to aggravate her domestic indiscipline. But when 
great international decisions are in the making, when the 
dream of empire takes hold of a European people or a 
European ruler, Spain enters into the orbit of decisive 
events. 

By dynastic attachments, more or less accidental or by 
deliberate calculation, German power, under its various 
forms, has always tried to use Spain as an auxiliary, and 
the tide of Napoleonic conquest swept up to the plateau 
of Castille. In four centuries five international crises, 
four of which developed into first-class wars, broke out 
on the subject of Spain, the last of them ending in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. France, forced always 
to be vigilant on the North-West, was never oblivious to 
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the danger of being taken in the rear on the South-East. 
That since the autumn of 1936 France has tolerated the 
presence of so many German and Italian soldiers in the 
Spanish Peninsula, that she did not raise a finger when 
they installed themselves along her lines of communica¬ 
tion with Northern Africa (thereby rendering the mobili¬ 
sation of her army precarious), that Great Britain has 
evinced a placidity all the more extraordinary because 
her liberty of movement in the Mediterranean is being 
imperilled—these are things at which the future historian 
will not fail to marvel. 

The explanation of this passivity on the part of the 
two Western Democracies can be found only in the false 
interpretation of events which has generally prevailed, an 
interpretation of which the German and Italian dictators, 
have made liberal use. They have proclaimed to the 
world that events in Spain represent a conflict between 
Soviet communism and civilisation, claiming themselves 
to be the champions of the latter. As a result, the 
governments of London and Paris have been hampered 
by public opinion in their countries. At the beginning 
of August M. Leon Blum was informed that the 
guarantee given by Great Britain to maintain the frontiers 
of France would not remain valid in the event of inde¬ 
pendent French action beyond the Pyrenees. This was 
the origin of the policy of non-intervention. According 
to reliable sources, some fifty-five thousand Italians and 
seven or eight thousand Germans are now fighting under 
Franco’s flag. The islands of Majorca and Iviza are 
occupied by Italian Blackshirts. The abolition of the 
demilitarised Rhineland zone, the fortification of the 
Rhineland, the “ free neutrality ” of Belgium, Italo- 
German intervention in Spain, German infiltration into 
Spanish Morocco, Italian preparations in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, fascist propaganda in the Arab world—all these 
factors represent so many fetters which will hamper 
Great Britain and France in their liberty of movement on 
the day when Hitlerian Pan-Germanism seeks the great 
decision in Central and Western Europe. 
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We are told again and again that the Spanish people 
has a horror of things foreign, and that sooner or later 
it will rid itself of them. We do not doubt it. It is 
nevertheless a fact that for a number of months (during 
which we must be prepared to suffer even the most 
unpleasant surprises) the diplomacy and military strength 
of those powers who have set themselves the task of 
preserving peace will be sensibly weakened. Thanks to 
the system of international control put into operation at 
the end of April, we have perhaps limited the extent of 
the peril, at least, we flatter ourselves that we have, but 
we have certainly not done away with it entirely. The 
re-establishment of the status quo ante in the Mediterranean 
as quickly as possible should be the principal object of 
Anglo-French policy at the moment, and to continue 
temporising (thereby permitting Italy to obtain that 
support from Germany which she has apparently not 
yet obtained) does not seem to be the surest method of 
accomplishing this object. This is the conclusion which 
irresistibly forces itself upon us after reading M. 
Dzelepy’s book. 


PERTINAX. 





TRANSLATORS’ NOTE 

Everything was done in the short time available to us 
for this translation to secure the original text of the 
numerous quotations from English sources, and in the 
majority of cases our efforts were successful. However, 
there were some cases in which we failed, and in these 
cases the text given is a re-translation from the French. 
Unsatisfactory as this is on principle, we are neverthe¬ 
less convinced that the original sense has been preserved 
if not the letter of the original text. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
FRANK BUDGEN. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SPANISH 
PROBLEM 

The Spanish crisis is on the verge of developing into 
an international crisis. The civil war which is ravaging 
Spain is becoming, as it drags on, a most serious menace 
to the peace of Europe. 

And yet the real significance of the Spanish problem 
is being overlooked even by the most experienced 
observers. 

Why ? 

M. Vladimir d’Ormesson, speaking of Franco-Russian 
relations, vigorously denounced “ the ambiguity created 
by confusing home and foreign problems.” This 
ambiguity, he rightly affirms, has been a misfortune. 
“ A misfortune because the resulting confusion has cor¬ 
rupted international affairs as a whole. A misfortune 
because political passions have falsified the real issues of 
the Franco-Russian question. A misfortune because 
nothing else could possibly prejudice our interests so 
seriously.” * 

The same ambiguity is caused in the Spanish question 
by confusing home and foreign problems. This question 
is also being considered from the viewpoint of domestic 
politics, and political passions have in the same way 
falsified the real issues of the Spanish problem. 

One cannot but regret that from the beginning the 
friends of the Popular Front in Spain have made the 
question an ideological one. It reveals a complete mis¬ 
understanding of the situation to say that the struggle 

* Le Temps , November 15th, 1936. 
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which the Spanish Republic is waging against the 
rebellious military is a question involving the fate of 
democracy and the republican regime in all those countries 
in which they still exist; and to say so is to turn a 
political question into a social one, and to make a matter 
of first-rate importance for the peace of Europe into 
an object of party controversy. 

It is not only democracy which is at stake in Spain, it 
is the cause of peace. As Mr. Mander, a Liberal M.P., 
declared in the House of Commons: “ the Spanish 
situation ... is another stage in the fast-developing 
European war.” * 

In order to grasp the real significance of the problem 
one must abandon all prejudices and preconceived social 
ideas, and consider what is actually happening on the 
other side of the Pyrenees from the viewpoint of inter¬ 
national politics, i.e ., with a clear realisation of the 
international aspect of the Spanish problem. 

Instead of taking sides for or against “ Red ” Spain, 
for or against “ White ” Spain, and thereby obscuring 
in party controversy a question which is more important 
than any other at the moment for the international 
situation, it would be better in the interests of peace to 
examine the question in the light of those facts which 
represent our daily preoccupation and anxiety. 

Then everything would appear in its real light as an 
act of the drama “ War or Peace ? ” which is being 
enacted before our eyes. Everything would be clear, 
and we should end by understanding those things which 
up to the present have completely escaped us. 

* November 6th, 1936. 








































CHAPTER II 
SPAIN AND EUROPE 


It is a paradox which gives food for thought, that a 
domestic problem of a country which has hitherto stood 
apart from European complications should suddenly 
become a European affair of the first magnitude, putting 
important questions which have troubled post-war 
Europe, such as Danzig and the Anschluss , into the 
shade. 

How is this to be explained ? Is it because we have 
arrived at a point in the affairs of Europe at which a 
civil war may easily develop from a domestic question 
into a question of foreign politics, and thus give rise to 
an international conflict ? 

To answer this question is to consider the Spanish 
problem in its international aspect. If the Spanish crisis 
is really of such a nature that it may give rise to a 
European conflict, it is because Spain, by its geographical 
situation—particularly with regard to France—occupies 
a special position in the contemporary international 
situation. 

It is certainly not due to chance that Spain has always 
been involved in one way or the other in all the hostile 
enterprises of German imperialism against France. 

Whilst preparing for the war of 1870 it was Bismarck’s 
idea to “ set la mouche espagnole buzzing in the back of 
France.” With this object in view he attempted to put 
a Hohenzollern on the throne of Spain. The aim of this 
Bismarckian manoeuvre was to take his opponent between 
two fires. It is well known that this German claim was 
the principal motive of the war of 1870. 

Later, when the French Colonial Empire developed in 
North Africa, Bismarck again turned his eyes towards 
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the Iberian Peninsula. In 1887, encouraged, it must be 
pointed out, by Great Britain, which was jealous of the 
strong position acquired by France in the Western 
Mediterranean, Spain moved nearer and nearer to the 
Triple Alliance. The “ Mediterranean Entente,” i.e. y 
the naval accord signed between Great Britain and 
Germany’s two allies, Austria-Hungary and Italy, really 
dates from the year 1887. 

Spanish-German friendship did not, however, prevent 
Germany from taking her share of Spain’s colonial pos¬ 
sessions when they were distributed after the Spanish- 
American War, and if she received only the Caroline 
Islands (in the Pacific) it was because the United States 
would not allow her to lay her hands on the Philippines, 
which she really coveted. 

Pertinax has rightly observed that “ the Spanish 
question, with its Moroccan and Mediterranean ramifica¬ 
tions, is tending to take the place which the Moroccan 
question occupied in the disputes of the European 
Chancelleries between 1905 and 1914.”* Morocco and 
the Balkans were at that time the two weak spots in the 
edifice of peace. “ War threatened from the one and the 
other alternately.” And “in this fluctuation the Triple 
Entente of Great Britain, France and Russia was put to 
the test ten times between 1905 and 1907, the Wilhelm 
Strasse choosing the place of its offensive according to 
the circumstances of the moment and the dispositions 
of the three partners.” Its object was, above all, to 
destroy the work of Delcasse, who was a stumbling block 
in the path of German imperialist aggression. 

In the same way, Spain, in spite of its “ neutrality ” 
and of the modest political rfile it played, was never 
outside the European complications of this period. They 
were complications which constantly menaced the peace 
of Europe and led finally to European war when William 
II. and his political and military counsellors, having re¬ 
peatedly tested the solidarity of the Triple Entente, 
arrived in the end at the conviction that Great Britain 

* VEcho de Paris, August 3rd, 1936. 
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was not disposed to support France in the case of German 
aggression. 

The situation is the same to-day. On the eve of new 
aggression Germany automatically returns to the methods 
which she used formerly in similar cases. In the last 
resort the diplomacy of the Third Reich is doing nothing 
more than picking up once more the thread of Bismarckian 
and Wilhelmian foreign policy. What Bismarck tried to 
do with the diplomatic means of his epoch, the use of 
monarchical influence, Hitler is trying to do to-day with 
more modern diplomatic means—anti-bolshevist “ mysti¬ 
cism. 

Only the form of things has changed ; the substance 
remains the same. To-day, as in the past, Germany’s 
object is to isolate France, to keep her tied down within 
her frontiers, and to paralyse any possible action on her 
part in favour of her Central European allies and of Russia 
in the more than probable event of German aggression 
aiming at a reversal of the state of affairs brought about 
by the victory of the Allies, and at a readjustment of 
European frontiers. 






CHAPTER III 
THE STAKES 


If one takes the trouble to look beneath the surface of 
things it will be seen that the Spanish crisis is the logical 
consequence of the coup de force of March 7th and of the 
Austro-German accord, complemented subsequently by 
the Italo-German accord and followed still later by the 
German-Japanese accord. 

This is, in fact, the real situation. The occupation 
and fortification of the demilitarised Rhineland were 
designed to cover the German flank against France by 
neutralising as far as possible the pressure of the French 
army. The alliance between Rome and Berlin aims 
principally at creating a second front on the Franco- 
Italian frontier, whilst the possible establishment of a 
fascist regime in Madrid, under the conditions which 
would arise in the event of a rebel success, would imme¬ 
diately result in the creation of a third front on the 
Franco-Spanish frontier. 

The idea is not new even in this particular form. In 
his well-known book, Raum und Volk im Weltkriege , 
published over three years ago, Professor Ewald Banse 
writes : “ Spain is the natural ally of Germany against 
France to-day just as she was in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. The rise of both countries depends 
on the downfall of France. . . . For us the importance 
of Spain is that she could extend the French frontier 
considerably. The first consequence of such a situation 
would be to lengthen vastly the line along which France 
could be attacked, and the second would be to split up 
her powerful standing army so that she would never 
be able to concentrate all her forces on her Eastern 
frontier.” 
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That is not all. The Moroccan protectorate of the 
Madrid government is closely linked with the Moroccan 
protectorate of France. And further, Spanish territory 
lies between the French North African possessions and 
France proper. The great role assigned to France’s 
African troops in the event of mobilisation is well known. 
Spain is in a position to hamper or facilitate the passage 
of these troops at will. The safety of French Morocco 
and the unhindered mobilisation of the French army in 
the event of war : this is what is at stake in the relations 
between France and Spain.* 

With Spain dominating the sea route between France 
and her African colonies it would be an easy matter for 
a Spanish fascist government subordinate to Rome and 
Berlin to hinder the transport of African troops to France 
in the event of mobilisation. The position would be the 
same if such a Government merely ceded strategic points 
on the Moroccan coast (Ceuta) and on the Balearic 
Islands to the enemies of France. “ With the Balearic 
Islands in the hands of Italy and Germany France is 
cut off from Northern Africa.” f Thus “ whilst Phalan- 
gists and Militiamen are fighting along the banks of 
the Manzanares, the whole problem of Mediterranean 
equilibrium is arising.” ^ 

France’s communications with her African possessions 
is the question which is occupying the attention 
of the politicians and soldiers of the Third Reich 
more than any other. They have not forgotten that 
France’s African troops represented an important factor 
in the victory of the Allies during the last world war, 
nor have they lost sight of the fact that, thanks to the 
men and material which France is obtaining in increasing 
numbers and quantities from her colonial empire, her 
strength is being considerably augmented. 

The German General Staff makes the following cal- 


* Pertinax in VEcho de Paris , July 31st, 1936. 

f M. J. M. Renaitour, Member of the French Chamber of Deputies and 
President of the Left Independents, in the Annales coloniales . 

^ La Depkhe coloniale. 
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culation : during the world war the colonies sent over 
700,000 soldiers and about 240,000 labourers to France. 
To-day black troops represent over a third of the peace¬ 
time effectives of the French army, and in consequence 
they will play an even greater part in the next war than 
they played in the last. This being the case, it is of the 
utmost importance for France that she should be able 
to transport them rapidly. Therefore, to close the 
Mediterranean route between North Africa and France, 
to cut communications between France and her colonies, 
would be to deprive France of a vital element of defence 
and to secure a pledge of victory in advance. 

To this end Germany must at all costs secure the 
requisite “ points of support ” ( Stiitzpunkte ), z.<?., naval 
bases in the Western Mediterranean. And hence the 
importance suddenly acquired by Spain in German 
eyes, since Spain alone is in a position to supply Germany 
with these bases. 

Even before the Spanish military revolt all these 
matters were the subject of profound study on the part 
of Germany’s military specialists. In its number of 
December 19th, 1935, the Deutsche Wehr , the organ of 
the Reichswehr , published an article entitled “ Spanish 
Preoccupation with the Balearic Islands,” in which the 
author stresses the strategic importance of these islands 
from the standpoint of sea communications between 
France and Northern Africa. “ We in Germany well 
know how a proud nation like Spain must aspire to 
take its destiny into its own hands in a practical fashion 
once again. The means adopted on the Balearic Islands 
were well chosen. (An allusion to their fortification.— 
E. N. D.) If they follow this course steadfastly it will 
bring them one day to the desired end. Spain will then 
once again be a nation, and Spanish neutrality would then 
be a prouder and more beneficent neutrality than it was 
during the world war despite the threats of the Entente.” 

It must be mentioned that these lines were written 
at a time when the Right had again come into power in 
Spain and Gil Robles was Minister of War. 
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What has been written about the Balearic Islands is 
valid also for the Canaries, whose geographical position 
makes them excellent “ points of support ” from which 
the Atlantic route to France could be cut with equal 
facility. 

The following passage dealing with the Mediterranean 
is taken from a politico-military study which appeared 
in Germany before the military revolt in Spain and deals 
with Mediterranean problems: “ The Spanish Balearic 
Islands lie athwart the sea route Marseilles-Algiers, 
almost in the middle, and this fact gives them an immense 
strategic importance. From the Balearic Islands it 
would be possible to interrupt French sea communica¬ 
tions at any moment. In view of this fact the attitude 
of Spain is of decisive importance in any Mediterranean 
conflict.” * 

Since the launching of the insurrectionary movement of 
General Franco, military publications have resumed the 
discussion of this important subject, and the echoes of 
the discussion can be heard in the daily press. 

In the German Militarwissenschaftliche Rundschau of 
last September, Rear-Admiral Gatow stresses the supreme 
importance from the naval point of view of holding 
points of support, above all in the Mediterranean, in 
the coming war, and he points out that the question of 
how France can transport her great native army from 
Africa to the European mainland without risk consti¬ 
tutes one of her greatest anxieties. From the Balearic 
Islands the transport of French troops could be harried 
at any moment and even rendered impossible. And the 
author then concludes that the attitude of Spain in this 
matter will be decisive in the coming war. 

The Deutsche Wehr of September ioth, speaking of 
the strategic importance of the Balearic Islands and of 
the Spanish coasts in general, insists that Spain can have 
confidence in only one power, Germany, which is her 
“ natural ally.” This military journal sums up the whole 

* Hans Hummel and Wulf Siewert: Der Mittelmeerraum. Kurt Vohwinkel 
Verlag, Heidelberg and Berlin, 1936. 
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of the present Spanish policy of the Third Reich in the 
following significant phrase : “ There is no doubt that 
a victory for the military would greatly damage French 
interests.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung also writes quite openly that 
in a future war the Balearic Islands, together with the 
East Coast of Spain, would represent an ideal point 
of support from which France’s communications with 
her African possessions could be cut. And the Rheinisch - 
Westfalische Zeitung, , the organ of Rhenish heavy industry, 
writes : “ Spain should at all costs be prevented from 
becoming a vassal of France, in order that Paris shall 
not be in direct communication with North Africa.” 

Another Nazi military publication, the Wehrfront , 
enumerates the tasks awaiting General Franco after his 
victory as follows : 

i. The merciless extermination of bolshevism in 
his territory ; 

“2. A struggle against the great danger represented 
by the French tendency to base its Mediterranean policy 
on Spain ; 

“3. The closest possible collaboration, both military 
and political, with the fascist Italy of Mussolini.” 

At the same time the Third Reich is actuated not 
merely by strategical considerations. Its rulers are 
looking still farther afield : to Spanish Morocco, which 
might serve as the starting point for colonial expansion 
into French Morocco, and even as a basis for military 
operations, or at least as a centre of intrigue and agita¬ 
tion against French ascendancy in North Africa. A 
coup de force by Hitler in this region would be sufficient 
to bring up the whole Moroccan question once again. 

The Nazi press has taken up Wilhelm II.’s plan of a 
“ Holy War ” to be waged by the Moslem peoples. 
The events in Spain, writes the Voelkischer Beobachter , 
must inevitably make themselves felt in France’s North 
African possessions. “ There are Arabs,” writes Hitler’s 
personal mouthpiece, “ who frequent French cabarets, 
but in their hearts the French intruder remains for them 
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‘ the infidel dog,’ and the sooner they can shake off 
French domination the happier they will be. The 
national movement in Spain, which is being conducted 
with the assistance of Moroccan troops, will soon raise 
problems in Northern Africa which will certainly not be 
without serious repercussions on world politics in 
general. ,, And the Berliner Boersenzeitung , the mouth¬ 
piece of the War Ministry, points out: “ There is 

sufficient combustible material accumulated to feed a 
big conflagration.’* 

Following the same line of thought, the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung points out that Italy is basing her 
African policy on Islam, and concludes : “ It is clear 
that in time such a policy must have a big effect on the 
Moslem countries.” And the Angrijf\ striking the same 
note and referring to the intention expressed by General 
Graziani, Viceroy of Abyssinia, to build “ the greatest 
Mosque in the world ” at Harrar, declares that such a 
plan would not be without political significance. 

And in fact during a voyage of inspection through 
various parts of Abyssinia at the beginning of last 
February, the Italian Viceroy pointedly indulged in all 
kinds of pro-Islamic demonstrations. Speaking at 
Harrar on February 10th, he stressed the predominantly 
Islamic character of the region administered by the 
Governor installed in that town, and added that it was 
the intention of the Imperial Italian government to 
reinforce and extend this character. Moslem schools 
and mosques would be erected at Harrar, which was, he 
declared, destined to become a great centre of Islamic 
culture. 

The best indication of the new African trend of 
fascist policy was given by the visit of Mussolini to 
Libya in March. This spectacular voyage, which Mus¬ 
solini himself has described as “ imperialist, but in the 
sense that civilised peoples have always given to the 
word ”—namely in an expansionist sense—was above all 
a Pan-Islamic demonstration. Its real significance was 
1 clearly indicated in the proclamation which Marshal 
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Balbo, Governor of Libya, issued for the occasion. 
This proclamation was a definite appeal to the Moslem 
world. In it the Duce is styled “ Protector of Islam.’" 
And in order to emphasise the aggressive character of 
this protection, Marshal Balbo announces further in 
his proclamation to the Moslems : “ Mussolini is your 
chief, a warrior like you, the defender of the prestige of 
Rome, common mother of all the peoples of the Mediter¬ 
ranean.” 

The local fascist authorities had mobilised the 
native population in a “Holy War” atmosphere. The 
green flags of Islam flying at these demonstrations 
bore inscriptions hailing Mussolini as the “ Protector 
of Islam,” and in their speeches of welcome, religious 
leaders and Cadis glorified the East African victory and 
the power of modern Italy. Telegrams arrived even 
from the Moslems of Abyssinia who “ devoutly thanked 
the great Duce of Fascism for his deep interest in the 
world of Islam, and assured him that they regarded him 
as their protector.” 

The Duce on his part showed his interest and sympathy 
for the Moslems in a variety of ways : he entered their 
mosques, he opened Italo-Arab schools and schools for 
the study of the Koran, he bowed to the tombs of the 
Marabouts, he saluted the standard of the Prophet and 
talked with their religious leaders. 

The culmination of these Italo-Moslem demonstra¬ 
tions was the visit to Bugara, a great plain at the foot of 
the dunes, where two thousand Moslem horsemen from 
all parts of Libya were awaiting the Duce . And amidst 
this concourse of African warriors one of their chiefs, 
Prince Caramanli, presented the Duce with “ the Sword 
of Islam ” (an honour which had never previously been 
shown to anyone but Moslems), and pronounced the 
following discourse : 

“In the name of all the Moslems of Libya, proud to feel 
themselves as sons of fascist Italy, I have the honour to offer this 
well-tempered sword of Islam to the victorious Duce . All Moslem 
hearts are beating at this moment with yours. Moslems on both 
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shores of the Mediterranean, full of admiration and hope, see in 
you the great statesman, guiding their destinies with a firm hand.” 

In his reply Mussolini thanked the Arabs of Tripoli 
and Libya in the following warm terms : 

“ You have offered me the most acceptable of gifts, this sword, 
symbol of power and justice, and I shall carry it to Rome and 
cherish it as my most precious possession.” And he added, “ Italy 
desires further to show her sympathy to Islam and to all Moslems 
throughout the world.” 

Fascist propaganda has attempted to falsify and 
diminish the significance of these demonstrations. 
Nevertheless, the way in which the whole voyage of the 
Duce was stage-managed showed clearly the intention of 
fascist Italy to develop an active Islamic policy as an 
essential factor of the new colonial policy of the Empire. 
Mussolini, declares the Rome correspondent of the 
Temps , attaches great importance to showing himself 
more friendly to Islam than is any other European govern¬ 
ment. There is no doubt that he believes that one day 
this policy will put certain trump cards into his hands 
favourable to Italy’s Abyssinian Empire.” And the 
correspondent adds: “ The pro-Islamic policy of Italy 
is, moreover, only in its beginnings. Other gestures will 
follow, and it is probable that the International Exhibi¬ 
tion in Rome in 1941 will include a mosque. There 
are even certain rumours to the effect that Italy may 
take up the idea of the Caliphate abandoned by Turkey 
in 1924, and in this connection it is reported that last 
year certain Near Eastern Moslem leaders submitted 
a Moslem programme to Mussolini. The chief of the 
Italian government lent a willing ear to these 
promptings. . . .” 

The basic tendency of the pro-Islamic policy of fascist 
Italy is revealed in an official document which was issued 
at the time of Mussolini’s visit to Libya. This docu¬ 
ment, of which the special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph was able to give a lengthy summary on March 
15th, shows that it is not only a question of Moslem 
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agitation in Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Iraq, Syria and 
Palestine. 

“ We state without fear of contradiction, that no power has 
ever had a more strongly sympathetic policy towards the Islamic 
States and their legitimate claims than has Italy. 

“ Complete religious liberty ; no encouragement for missionary 
activities on behalf of other faiths; respect for the functions 
of the Cadis as religious judges of Islam; restoration of old 
mosques and the building of new ones by the Italian authorities. 
In these mosques, it is stated, the Islamic population may kneel 
before the All-powerful in a sacred place and raise prayers for the 
protection of Allah for our King-Emperor and our Duce. Hence 
the religious liberty prevailing in Libya, which is in such a contrast 
to the position of the Moslem populations of other countries under 
European influence. 

“ Algeria: rebellion and acts of violence culminating in the 
assassination of the Mufti of Algiers and the attempt on the life 
of the Mufti of Constantine. 

“ Morocco and Tunis: unrest and political agitation of every 
type from nationalism to bolshevism. 

“ Syria: a number of internal and international questions 
making it difficult to transform the mandate into self-government. 

“ Iraq: the bloody overthrow of the Bagdad government, 
whose fault was that it had been imposed by Britain in consequence 
of the Anglo-Iraq Treaty. 

“ Palestine : the revolt of the Arabs, who are anti-Zionists and 
anti-English, which still continues under the surface in spite of 
cruel repression.” 

The parallel between Mussolini's visit to Libya and 
the famous pilgrimage of Wilhelm II. to the Holy 
Places in 1898 is striking. During the latter the Kaiser 
proclaimed: “ Let His Majesty the Sultan and the 
three hundred million Moslems who are now living 
dispersed throughout the world and venerating their 
Caliph in his person be assured that the German Kaiser 
will always be their friend.” 

It was this voyage of the Kaiser which marked a 
swing of German foreign policy in the direction of the 
Near East, towards the route to India. In proclaiming 
himself protector of Islam the Kaiser made Pan-I$lamism 
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a trump card in his Bagdad Railway policy. Pan-German 
imperialism hoped that it could count on a “ Holy 
War .” 

In the same way, the visit of Mussolini to Libya 
marks a swing of Italian foreign policy in the direc¬ 
tion of the Eastern Mediterranean. Like the Kaiser 
yesterday, Mussolini to-day hopes to make Pan- 
Islamism a trump card in his African policy, i.e ., in 
his policy of colonial expansion, and like Pan-German 
imperialism, Italian fascist imperialism is counting on 
a “ Holy War.” 

“ Should a world war break out in the present political situation 
of the world,” declares General Ludendorff, “ Northern Africa 
would become a theatre of operations of immense importance, an 
importance which is not lessened by the fact that in the last resort 
a decision would have to be obtained on the battlefields of Europe. 
... It is clear that should Mussolini actually constitute himself 
the protector of a Pan-Arabian movement the Berlin-Rome axis 
would become stronger than ever.” * 

The Spanish instrument is alrdady beginning to work. 
On October 15th, General Queipo de Llano announced 
that Spain would accord a large measure of autonomy to 
Morocco. On October 21st at a conference in Tetuan 
the Spanish generals assured the Moroccan notabilities 
that a statute had already been drawn up. And according 
to a statement of a correspondent in the Sunday Times , 
General Franco promised the chiefs of the tribes amongst 
which he recruits his mercenaries that, “ if they remained 
loyal to him he would give them back the territory of 
their forefathers in Andalusia, and all the ancient mosques 
of Andalusia, such as the Cathedrals of Cordova and 
Seville, would be returned to Islam.” The correspondent 
adds: “ It is certain that these promises must have 
proved attractive to a people which still hoists a black flag 
on every minaret every Friday morning in memory of the 
loss of Andalusia.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the repercussions which 


In his review Am heiligen Quell der deutschen Kraft, April 6th. 
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an event like the granting of autonomy to Spanish 
Morocco would have on French Morocco. These 
repercussions are already making themselves felt in a 
particularly disturbing fashion in the shape of nationalist 
agitation, whose leaders demand Moroccan autonomy. 
“It is noteworthy,’’ declares a message from Rabat to 
the Temps , “ that certain nationalists are in close touch 
with Abd el Kader Torres, the leader of the Young 
Moslem movement in Spanish Morocco, a man who, 
after having demanded for a long time autonomy for the 
neighbouring zone, suddenly espoused the cause of 
General Franco. His brother is at the moment an 
announcer at Radio-Seville, from which station he super¬ 
intends the broadcasts in Arabic.” * 

As far as Italy is concerned, her imperialist ambitions 
in the Mediterranean are well known. Quite recently 
Professor Gilbert Murray called attention to them in a 
letter to The Times in connection with an Italian national 
congress for the study of foreign affairs in general and of 
Italy’s foreign policy in particular, which was held in 
Milan last October. “ This policy frankly envisages war 
as a means of arriving at a situation in the Mediterranean 
favourable to Italy. ... It is no question of an un¬ 
expected and unauthorized outburst,” Professor Murray 
adds, “ but of a permanent policy followed with great 
determination.” Domination over Spain would be 
“ only one of the steps ” which would enable the new 
empire to turn the Mediterranean into mare nostrum . 

From the very beginning of the Spanish crisis the 
Rome correspondents of Nazi newspapers have drawn 
the attention of German public opinion to “ the import¬ 
ance for Italy of the events unrolling themselves in Spain.” 
“ Because,” as one of these correspondents points out, 
“ the whole of the French territorial defensive scheme is 
based on the absolute security of the line of communica¬ 
tion between North Africa and France. And if Italian 
warships were present in the harbours of the Balearic 
Islands, that security, and to that extent the whole of 

* Le Temps, November 22nd, 1936. 
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the defensive system of France, would be at the mercy of 
Rome.” * 

“ Italian intervention in Spain as a whole may perhaps be 
explained in terms of pure pro-fascist or anti-communist partisan¬ 
ship, but in the Balearic Islands intervention has gone much 
further than mere support for General Franco. The Italians 
have not only expelled the Loyalists from the islands, they are in 
occupation—indeed more than this, they are controlling and 
reorganizing the whole political and commercial life of Majorca 
in a manner that suggests permanence.” f 

“ It is a fact,” declares Le Temps , “ that many Italian volunteers 
are now in the Balearic Islands, that important defensive works 
are being constructed there, and that, perhaps without the know¬ 
ledge of the Rome government, important institutions are being 
founded there by people under its jurisdiction.” J 

The London commission of inquiry confirmed the fact 
that Italy had taken measures in Majorca which amounted 
almost to a military occupation. The Italians already 
look upon themselves as masters,in a conquered country. 
Since October 17th an Italian commercial line has set 
up regular services between Genoa, Palma de Majorca 
and Ibiza, and an Italian real estate company recently 
formed has begun to speculate in land in the Balearic 
Islands in view of the future which the Italians feel is in 
store for them. In spite of all the denials and official 
affirmations to the contrary, there is no doubt that 
secret arrangements certainly exist between Franco and 
Mussolini just as they do between Franco and Hitler. 

Italian propaganda seeks, not without a certain 
measure of skill, to conceal the vast programme of 
Italian fascist imperialism behind an absurd polemic 
against the Popular Front government of France. 44 In 
political circles/’ declares a message from Rome, 44 opinion 
is unanimous that there is no real cause for dissension 
between Rome and Paris, and that only psychological 
misunderstanding prevents the establishment of better 

* Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, September 18th, 1936. 

f The Manchester Guardian, December 18th, 1936. 

£ Le Temps, December 18th, 1936. 
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relations between the two countries.” However, “ It 
would be vain to pretend that any wide circles of Italian 
public opinion can ever believe that fruitful points of 
contact can be established between Rome and Paris so 
long as Moscow, through the agency of the Communist 
Party, is able to interfere in the relations of the two 
countries.” * 

An absurb polemic, we repeat, because the Blum 
government has done more than might have been 
expected of it, particularly in the delicate affair of sanc¬ 
tions, to win the sympathies of fascist Italy. Writing in 
the Journal des Debats , M. Pierre Bernus declares : “It 
is in Paris that the greatest efforts have been made to 
bring about a satisfactory ending of the conflict.” 

But these efforts were deliberately ignored in Rome, 
where, on the contrary, France was placed in the dock. 
“ The truth is,” writes the Tribuna of November 6th, 
1 936, “ that France, through her government or govern¬ 
ments, which is the only France which counts politically, 
did nothing during the tragi-comedy of sanctions but 
negotiate with Great Britain concerning her participation 
in the measures adopted against Italy. At every turn 
of the screw which was to strangle Italy she sought to 
extract the greatest possible advantage for the ends 
which she herself was pursuing, i.e ., she sought to 
obtain an assurance from Great Britain that sanctions 
constituted a precedent with regard to Germany. In 
every possible way France went to the limit, and adhered 
to the Mediterranean pact against Italy, proposed by 
Great Britain and concluded outside the League of 
Nations and without its authorization. The sanctionist 
cause could not have been better served.” 

This was the reward for the good will displayed by the 
French government. “ Change your attitude and we 
will change ours.” This was all that Mussolini could 
find to say to France in his speech at Milan. It would 
be difficult to do greater injustice to the attitude adopted 
by the French government during the course of the 

* Le Temps, November 19th, 1936. 
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Abyssinian conflict. Even those in France who still 
dream of the “ Latin Sisterhood ” were compelled to 
admit ruefully that in discussing the Mediterranean 
question the Duce did not once even mention France. 
As though the Mediterranean were a private question 
between Italy and Great Britain ! 

However, if fascist Italy pretended not to see the out¬ 
stretched hand of Popular Front France it was because 
Mussolini was already negotiating his accord with 
Hitler and preparing for direct intervention on the part 
of the fascist countries in Spain. 

In any case, the idea of drawing Spain into the orbit 
of Italian policy is over ten years old. It dates from 1923, 
when Mussolini did his best to exploit the existence of 
another fascist dictatorship in Madrid, that of Primo de 
Rivera. This attempt resulted finally in the signing of 
the Italo-Spanish pact, which was negotiated in great 
secrecy and surrounded with mystery. Even at that 
time Mussolini in his speeches sought to create “ the 
impression that no other power but Italy counted in the 
Mediterranean.” As The Times observed on August 
13th, 1926 : “ It is the obvious aim of this policy to 
strengthen Italy’s position to the detriment of France.” 

M. Pierre Fontaine recalled very appositely in the 
Annales coloniales on October 16th, 1936, that several 
years ago, “ Italian naval manoeuvres in the Mediter¬ 
ranean had as their hardly concealed objective the 
cutting of sea communications between France and 
North Africa.” 

This fact needs little comment. 

Looked at from this angle, the Spanish crisis appears 
in all its alarming gravity, and it can be seen that the 
complications which might arise out of it are not merely 
the consequences of simple political rivalries, but those 
arising out of an international situation dominated by 
the will to war of powers who dream only of a readjust¬ 
ment of the frontiers of Europe. 

General Franco’s enterprise is in reality nothing but 
an attempt to enlist Spain in the ranks of these forces of 
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aggression by the establishment of a military dictatorship 
in Madrid. In this sense his action is a part of Germany’s 
and Italy’s preparations for war, and directly serves their 
plans, which, to judge by the increased speed at which 
events are developing, are already quite mature. 

It is interesting to find confirmation of this coming 
from the pen of General Ludendorff, who writes in his 
publication on November 22nd : “As soon as he has 
made himself master of Spain it is more than probable 
that General Franco will rally to the fascist powers, 
/.<?., Italy and Germany.” 

The chief of the rebellion himself made his intentions 
perfectly clear when, as soon as he had set foot on 
Spanish soil, he informed foreign newspaper correspon¬ 
dents that the “ national ” Spain of to-morrow would 
conclude agreements with those countries which were 
ruled by “ national ” governments, with fascist 

Germany and fascist Italy. 

It is impossible not to agree with Pertinax when he 
writes * : 

“ What the French and the English must never forget 
when they observe the frightful convulsions which are 
at present shaking Spain, is that henceforth Germans 
and Italians are installed along the lines of mobilisation 
of the French army, that in this way they will be in a 
position to exercise very effective pressure on the Western 
Powers, and that they will not easily be persuaded to 
abandon this advantage. 

“ Germany will probably attain her maximum military 
strength in 1937, but she knows at the same time that 
her relative strength is likely to decline owing to British 
rearmament and to the arming of Russia. Let us 
suppose that Adolf Hitler decides to use his power to 
remake the map of Europe and that he turns his attention 
to the country most exposed to his attacks, Czecho- 

* L'Echo de Paris, December 29th, 1936. It may be added that after the 
landing of German troops in Spain, even British newspapers themselves spoke 
of a German plan which consisted in massing a powerful German army in the 
Peninsula capable of taking France in the rear along the Pyrenees (L *Echo de 
Paris, December 24th, 1936). 
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Slovakia. In spite of everything which may be said to 
the contrary, this danger is undeniably a real one. In his 
memoirs Stresemann has described the methods which 
would be employed: riots, revolts of the German 
minority in the Sudete district, and the intervention of 
the Reichswehr answering the call of blood. France is 
allied to Czechoslovakia by a treaty of mutual assistance. 
But the Germans in Spain, commanders of submarines 
and military airmen, are in a position to threaten our 
military transports. Our resistance must be considered 
as hampered and ineffective in advance. In consequence 
they are already counting on our capitulation, and hoping 
perhaps that Hitler’s dreams of power in Central Europe 
may be realised without a single blow being struck. 

“ Such a forecast may seem too bold. However, it is 
one that seems possible to many trained observers, and 
we cannot be certain that this is not the real thing at stake 
in Spain.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PLOT 


From the very first day of the military Putsch in Spain one 
thing was quite certain, namely, the connivance of Rome 
and Berlin in the adventure. Hitler and Mussolini had 
a hand in Franco’s game ; to such an extent, in fact, that 
the Putsch may be considered as the result of a down¬ 
right conspiracy. The expression is that of a Labour 
M.P., Mr. Philip Noel-Baker. In a long article entitled 
yaccuse Mussolini , published in the News-Chronicle on 
August 12th, 1936, Mr. Noel-Baker maintains that not 
only did the Italian dictator aid General Franco, but that 
he actually instigated the Spanish military revolt. 

Before embarking on his adventure General Franco 
knew that he could count absolutely on the support of 
those who had every interest in his success. This fact 
has received the clearest possible confirmation in a 
German review of the events in Spain which appeared 
recently in Berlin.* The author of this study explains 
that considerations of foreign policy played a great part 
in the calculations of General Franco. The leader of 
the revolt saw his main chance in the situation created 
from the point of view of international politics by the 
victory of the Popular Front in Spain in the elections 
of 1936. The existence of a republican government in 
Madrid represented such a strengthening of French 
influence in the Western Mediterranean that it could 
not be acceptable to either Italy or Great Britain. Both 
these countries must therefore be deeply interested in 

* This review, written by Dr. Johannes Stoye, Director of Studies at the 
Leipzig Commercial High School, and entitled “ Spain in Transition,” 
appeared in the series Macht und Erde , published by Teuber in Leipzig and 
edited by Dr. Karl Haushofer, President of the German Academy and Professoi 
at Munich University. 
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altering this situation. And Franco hastened to exploit 
this interest to his own advantage. Naturally, there is 
no mention here of any German interest. On the other 
hand, what the author says of Great Britain does not 
appear so fantastic, and subsequent events rather tend 
to confirm his theory, as we shall see later on. 

This situation explains completely why, as Senor 
Azana has pointed out, from the first moment of its out¬ 
break the military revolt “ in Spain assumed the character 
of a grave international problem.’’ 

In an important speech delivered on January 21st, 
1937, in Valencia, the President of the Spanish Republic 
placed the question in its real international light, going so 
far as to maintain that “ had it not been preceded by 
intense international activity the Spanish military revolt 
would never have broken out at all.” 

“ In my opinion,” he declared, “ the Spanish military 
revolt has become a grave international problem from two 
points of view. First of all on account of its Moroccan 
origin, from the first moment when it chose the Spanish 
Moroccan zone as a starting point, as a depot and as a 
basis of operations. And secondly, on account of the 
assistance in men and arms which certain European powers 
have given and are continuing to give to the rebels.” 
Dealing with the first aspect of the problem, the President 
of the Spanish Republic explains: “ Morocco is a 
foreign country for us. The Sultan is the repository 
of Moroccan sovereignty. The Sultan maintains a 
Caliph in our zone, who, as his title indicates, is the 
delegate of the Sultan, his representative in the religious 
and political spheres. Decrees are promulgated in his 
name with the assistance of a Spanish High Commis¬ 
sioner, and all the troops which Spain maintains or 
subsidises throughout the Majzen are troops which are 
under the orders of the protectorate and may be used in 
the service of the protectorate and for nothing else. The 
fact that the troops of the protectorate, that Moroccan 
subjects who are not Spanish, that the Caliph, representa¬ 
tive of the Sultan, who has never thrown any doubt 
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whatever on the legitimacy of the Spanish government, 
who knows that that government is the government of 
the Republic—I say that the fact that the Caliph, who 
is either a prisoner in the hands of the rebels or a traitor, 
consents to all this is not only contrary to the laws of 
Spain, but contrary to all the international pacts and 
treaties by virtue of which Spain is in Morocco. Spain 
is established in Morocco by virtue of the treaty of 
Algeciras and of complementary pacts and treaties to 
accomplish a specific mission, and the fact that the 
authorities of the Majzen accord tacit approbation to 
the transport of Moroccan troops to Spain constitutes an 
aggression against international treaties, and a violation 
of the pacts by virtue of which we are established in 
Morocco, and moreover it constitutes an attack upon the 
government of the Republic.” 

The other aspect of the question which makes the 
Spanish military revolt a matter of international import¬ 
ance is the assistance given to the rebels by Germany and 
Italy. 

“ When the Moroccan forces of the rebels proved 
insufficient to achieve the military objects of the revolt,” 
declared Senor Azana, “ or when they lost their military 
strength, armed forces from other countries began to 
land in Spain. And this fact alters to some extent the 
moral situation created by the revolt, because it is no 
longer only a question of the Republic being in danger, 
and no longer only a question of civil war between 
Spaniards. Let us say plainly : we are face to face with 
a foreign invasion of Spain which imperils not only our 
present form of government, but the very independence 
of our country.” 

“ Such is the real situation,” concluded the President 
of the Spanish Republic, “ a war of invasion, a direct 
attack upon the independence of Spain.” And in view 
of this fact, “ the military, political and moral significance 
of the rebels themselves recedes into the background 
somewhat under the pressure of weightier and more 
important questions.” 
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In other words, Franco and the other rebel generals 
have made of their rebellion “ a key to open the ga f es of 
Spain to foreign armies.” That is why the Spanish civil 
war is not only “ a new war of independence,” the 
republican flag having acquired “ a new value as the 
symbol of Spanish independence,” but is moreover “ the 
first act of a general European war not yet declared, 
because the invasion of Spain ” by the armies of Nazi 
Germany and fascist Italy, “ and the struggle for its 
conquest, destroys the equilibrium of the Western 
European system.” 

Whether this is disputed or not, there can no longer 
be any doubt to-day on one fundamental point, namely, 
that the revolt of the Spanish military chiefs was launched 
with the complicity and the assistance of Rome and 
Berlin. 

The London commission of inquiry * has established 
beyond all doubt that the coup of July 18th was prepared 
long in advance and in complete agreement between the 
emissaries of the rebels and the militant Hitlerites in 
Spain. In their preparatory work for the fascist Revolt 
in Spain the organizers of the National Socialist forma¬ 
tions in Madrid and Barcelona did not hesitate to abuse 
the normal facilities accorded to diplomatic staffs. 

The documents published by the Manchester Guardian 
show that in fact for months before July 18th the German 
Consulates in Spain were centres of preparation for the 
revolt. 

Pertinax has supplied us with a few edifying details 
concerning the journey of General Sanjurjo, who was 

* This commission, constituted to inquire into the effects of the policy of 
“ non-intervention ” on the civil war in Spain, and owing its origin to the 
action of Lord Farringdon, is composed, amongst others, of the following 
persons : the moderate independent M.P., Eleanor Rathbone, one-time Under¬ 
secretary of State in a Liberal Cabinet j Mr. MacKinnon Wood, former 
Technical Director of the British Air Ministry ; Professor Philip Noel-Baker, 
one of the most competent of the Labour Party experts on foreign affairs ; 
John Jagger, T.U. leader and Labour M.P.; the eminent lawyer, D. N. Pritt, 
K.C., M.P. ; E. L. Mallalieu ; Geoffrey Bing ; Professor J. B. Trend, 
Lecturer on Spanish Affairs at Cambridge University j and the journalist, 
John Langdon-Davies. 
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the real organiser of the revolt, to Berlin in March and 
April of last year. “ The Spanish military attache in 
Berlin is said to have accompanied the chief of the pros¬ 
pective revolt on his visits to armanent factories.” It 
may be added that the German newspapers, which 
devoted long and detailed obituary notices dealing with 
the last years of the general’s life after his tragic accident, 
did not even so much as hint at this interesting detail. 
According to the information of Pertinax, at the beginning 
of the revolt General Franco was in possession of large 
sums of money, which had been advanced to him by a 
Hamburg bank to enable him to recruit native mer¬ 
cenaries in Morocco for hard cash. And in Le Journal 
M. Edouard Helsey has told us the story of the aero¬ 
planes “ of foreign nationality ” which brought a war 
chest consisting of 500 million pesetas to General Franco 
on the eve of the revolt. 

The rebel Junta has been virtually recognised by 
Germany and Italy ever since July 18th. Abandoning 
all reserve, the newspapers of these two countries openly 
announced themselves in favour of the “ liberators” of 
Spain and greeted the preliminary successes of the latter 
with delirious enthusiasm, and at the same time the 
governments themselves were secretly supplying the 
rebels with aeroplanes and other war materials. 

It was thanks to an aeroplane accident that the 
astonished world became aware of this fact, and was 
given at the same time some idea of the methods em¬ 
ployed by the foreign friends of the rebels. 

On July 30th the commander of the Spanish Foreign 
Legion, Lieutenant-Colonel Juan Yagues, broadcast the 
information from Ceuta that a certain number of Italian 
aeroplanes had arrived in Spanish Morocco (an under¬ 
standable indiscretion, for the rebels had every reason 
to seek to raise the morale of their supporters by crying 
from the housetops that they enjoyed the backing of Italy). 
Rome hastened to deny categorically this “ absurd ” 
report, but just at this juncture three Italian aero¬ 
planes made forced landings on the borders of Algeria 
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and Morocco (one of them crashed and caught fire). 
The inquiry opened by the local authorities showed that 
the three aeroplanes each carried six machine-guns and 
were transporting officers of the Italian regular army. 
Documents seized on board the machines established 
the fact that the five aeroplanes which took part in the 
expedition belonged up to July 20th to the 55th, 57th and 
58th squadrons of the regular Italian air force. The two 
machines seized by the French government were fully 
equipped for war purposes, although they carried no 
bombs, and their machine-guns were provided with 
ammunition. The aeroplanes carried no identification 
marks and the Italian national colours had been newly 
covered over with white paint. 

The crews did not consist of civilian elements, com¬ 
mercial or tourist pilots, but of camouflaged military 
airmen whose real identity was revealed by official docu¬ 
ments found on the body of one of the dead pilots. These 
crews received flying orders on July 15th. 

The Rome government did not deign to give any 
official explanation of this incident and the well-drilled 
fascist press has passed it over almost in silence. It appears 
that in answer to the protest of the French government 
against Italian military aeroplanes flying over Algeria, 
Count Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, declared without 
hesitation that the crews of these planes were composed 
exclusively of Spaniards. 

However, this statement was in flagrant contradiction 
with the version issued by the rebels, who declared that 
the aeroplanes in question had flown to Morocco to 
evacuate Italian nationals resident there. This, of 
course, was also untrue, for shortly after the accident 
two of General Franco’s aeroplanes flew over the place 
where the aeroplanes had crashed and dropped bundles 
containing uniforms of the Spanish Foreign Legion, and 
instructions to the Italian airmen to put them on and 
pretend to be legionaries who had lost their way whilst 
on a reconaissance flight.* 

* Pertinax in VEcho de Paris, August ist, 1936. 
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The intervention of Germany was no less active. The 
first sign of it was the concentration of the strongest 
units of the German fleet in Spanish and Moroccan 
waters. Some idea of the activity of these German war¬ 
ships can be gained from the demonstrative visit paid 
by the cruiser Deutschland to Ceuta on August 3rd, 1936, 
when its commander paid a visit of “ courtesy ” to General 
Franco which lasted a good hour. 

The gesture of the commander of the Deutschland has 
been found strangely reminiscent of the landing of 
Wilhelm II. at Tangier in 1905—except that in 1936 
the German warship also landed cases of munitions for 
the rebels, and assisted General Franco in the transport 
of the first troops from Morocco to Spain. 

Information from various sources was in agreement 
on one point, namely, that the rebels in launching their 
action against the republican government had at their 
disposal large quantities of war material, and in par¬ 
ticular military aeroplanes provided by Germany and 
Italy. 

On August 13th the special correspondent of the con¬ 
servative Daily Telegraph in Southern Spain, Sir Percival 
Phillips, telegraphed to his paper :— 

“ My informant learned from a source that he con¬ 
siders absolutely trustworthy that General Franco now 
has in his possession 20 Junker transport ’planes, 5 
German pursuit machines, the original markings of 
which have been erased with black paint, and 7 Caproni 
planes of the type which the Italians used with deadly 
effect in Abyssinia. It is not clear if these are to be 
flown entirely by Spanish pilots, but it is said that 60 
Germans and 12 Italians are now in Seville. My 
informant . . . also saw a German expert training 
Spanish gunners in the use of an anti-aircraft gun des¬ 
cribed to him as of the latest German type. He was 
told later that 6 of these guns with a range of 7,000 
meters had been recently delivered in Seville. He had 
the impression that the greater part of this material and 
personnel had arrived in Seville only in the last few days, 
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as there was a conference at General Franco’s head¬ 
quarters ... to discuss an aerial offensive against the 
government forces.” 

On August 14th the Daily Herald published a special 
message from Seville which confirmed the previous 
reports : “ One can see Italian and German airmen 

everywhere in the streets of Seville, wildly acclaimed by 
the Spanish fascist troops. The aeroplanes sent by 
Germany and Italy represent the latest type of fighter 
and bombing aeroplanes : Junker, Heinkel, Caproni 
and Savoia. The aeroplanes are parked on the aerodrome 
at Tablada which no one is permitted to visit. It is im¬ 
possible to learn their number, but some sources maintain 
that there are not less than a hundred foreign machines. 
The German and Italian airmen are cheered on the streets 
with shouts of ‘ Long live Germany ! ’, ‘ Long live 
Italy ! ’ Their machines manoeuvre every morning over 
Seville.” 

And on August nth the well-known American 
journalist, Knickerbocker, wired from Saragossa : “ The 
aeroplanes received from abroad are of great importance 
to the rebels. One of the Saragossa newspapers, the 
Heraldo de Zaragoza , reveals the origin of these machines 
and writes : ‘ To-morrow four machines of the latest 
Savoia type will arrive in Saragossa, and with their assist¬ 
ance we shall annihilate the enemy.’ ” 

As might have been expected, all these reports were 
formally denied in Berlin and Rome. The German 
charge d'affaires in London, Dr. Bielfeld, even went so 
far as to assure the Foreign Office that Germany had 
never given any assistance to the rebel generals, that she 
had never provided them with any war materials and 
that she never would do so. 

It is, however, firmly established to-day that the initial 
superiority of the Madrid government in the air passed 
over to its adversaries thanks to the powerful and 
numerous aeroplanes provided by Germany and Italy 
in the first few weeks of the revolt. It was also solely 
due to these foreign aeroplanes that General Franco 
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succeeded, despite the naval superiority of the govern¬ 
ment, in transporting troops from Morocco to the 
Peninsula, and that the rebels, held up everywhere by 
loyalist troops, were able to take up the offensive once 
again, because after the failure of their first attempt to seize 
Madrid and Barcelona they were able to count only on 
their Moroccan troops. 

And it was also thanks to the material assistance pro¬ 
vided more and more abundantly, more and more effi¬ 
caciously and more and more openly to General Franco 
by his allies and accomplices in Rome and Berlin, that 
the chief of the Spanish fascist revolt was able to lead his 
troops up to the gates of Madrid. 

Even before the recognition of the Burgos government 
by Germany and Italy, the rebels, as the special corre¬ 
spondent of The Times in Salamanca pointed out, were no 
longer making any attempt to conceal the delivery of 
German, Italian and Portugese war material or that 
German and Italian officers were working on the staffs 
and behind the lines of the rebel forces. 

It was thus no vague accusation which Senor Alvarez 
del Vayo, Foreign Minister of the Spanish republican 
government, made before the Council of the League of 
Nations when he declared : “ The upheaval in Spain 
has been exploited if it was not provoked by the European 
fascist powers, with a view to establishing a fascist 
regime in Spain which would make it possible for these 
powers to use Spain, and all she represents in resources 
and geographical situation, to serve their international 
political ends. This is the fundamental significance of 
the Spanish problem.” 


\ 













CHAPTER V 

THE BOLSHEVIST SMOKE-SCREEN 


The least experienced observer cannot but be intrigued 
to see Italo-German interest in Spain being displayed in 
such an active form in view of the fact that neither Italy 
nor Germany has a common frontier with Spain. 

As far as Italy is concerned, she might claim—and 
she has in fact not neglected to do so—that if Soviet 
Russia succeeded in installing herself in the Western 
Mediterranean through the agency of a “ Red ” Spain, 
Italian security would be seriously threatened. 

But Germany ? How can one explain her intervention 
in an affair apparently so far removed from her immediate 
preoccupations, and one in which she would risk col¬ 
liding with the interests of Great Britain, a country in 
whose good graces Hitler is so anxious to remain ? 

German diplomacy is never at a loss to invent the 
necessary pretexts to cloak its acts of aggression, but its 
task was greatly facilitated by the establishment of 
bolshevism in Moscow, and since then it has taken almost 
all its risks in the name of anti-bolshevism. Like the 
anti-Semitism of yesterday, anti-communism serves to¬ 
day as a smoke-screen for the imperialist aims of 
German policy. “ Communism,” declares M. Vladimir 
d’Ormesson, “ has become the catalytic element in a 
sort of Holy Alliance of ambitious and adventurous 
peoples.” * 

“ The successive ideologies of the Germans,” according 
to M. Henri de Kerillis, are nothing but a means to justify 
the political necessities of German imperialism, whilst 
adapting it to the changes taking place in the world. 
“ When the Germans preach an anti-communist 

* Le Figaro , November 19th, 1936. 
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4 crusade ’ they still remain faithful to their old methods 
and to their political traditions. It is not so much com¬ 
munism they want to destroy as Russia. And it is not 
only Russia, but also France, because they regard France 
as the only nation capable of thwarting their expansionist 
plans and of serving, perhaps together with Great 
Britain, as a basis for a coalition of all the peoples menaced 
by them.” And for this reason one should not allow 
oneself to become the dupe of Germany. 44 If to-morrow 
Germany thought the moment had come to offer Russia 
the partition of Poland and Czechoslovakia, as the 
leaders of the Reichswehr have suggested, she would at 
once discover the virtues of bolshevist government, 
she would recall with pride the time when she permitted 
Lenin to enter Russia in a sealed carriage ; she would 
point out the analogies between the two regimes of Berlin 
and Moscow ; and she would propose to the world a 
4 crusade ’ of a new type, which, as if by chance, would 
this time threaten France.’’ * In the same way, too, the 
Daily Telegraph does not regard Hitler’s anti-communism 
as being dictated by very sincere motives, because it 
aims only at serving the ambitions of the Fiihrer . 

The bluff of Hitler’s anti-Sovietism is revealed in the 
light of facts. It is sufficient to examine the history of 
Soviet-German relations since the advent of Hitler in 
order to realise clearly that his anti-bolshevist crusade 
is 44 one of the most gigantic pieces of political fraud 
ever staged and one to which it would be difficult to find 
an equal,” as the author of an interesting study on Soviet- 
German relations published in the December number of 
the Contemporary Review has observed. 

Hitler’s foreign policy is, it is true, based on inter¬ 
national anti-bolshevist tendencies and in particular on 
the intense hatred of bolshevism which prevails in certain 
British conservative circles. Hitler’s bible, My Struggle , 
is very explicit on this point. But the accession of Hitler 
to power was not in any way marked, as one might have 
expected, by the denunciation of the Soviet-German 

* L'Echo de Paris , December ist, 1936. 
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Treaty or by the proclamation of an anti-bolshevist 
crusade. 

In his first political declaration, made the day after 
his appointment as Chancellor of the Reich, Hitler 
made no mention at all of the Soviets. One week later 
he was interviewed by the Sunday Express . He spoke 
of the Diktat of Versailles and denounced the Polish 
Corridor, but he abstained from attacking Russia. On 
the contrary, he said things "which were diametrically 
opposed to those he pretended to believe four years later. 
He declared, for instance, that communist propaganda 
was a domestic problem which should not be permitted 
to interfere with the relations of Germany with any other 
State. And in saying this he was obviously thinking of 
the.Treaty of Berlin, which he thus defended. 

It was only in a speech delivered in the Sport Palace 
in Berlin on March 2nd, 1933, that Hitler attacked the 
Soviets, declaring that “ it was better to be in a German 
prison than at liberty in Soviet Russia.” However, 
this was merely an election speech, and in his famous 
programmatic speech to the Reichstag on March 23rd, 
1933, he made the declaration which sounded like a 
renunciation of the policy he had advocated so noisily 
for years : 44 With regard to the Soviets the government 
of the Reich intends to pursue a friendly policy fruitful 
to both countries.” 

A few weeks later, to be precise on May 5th, Hitler 
himself took the initiative to prolong for a further period 
of five years the treaty of friendship between Germany 
and Russia, whose validity had expired in 1931—a 
matter which all previous governments had preferred to 
shelve. 

All this happened after the burning of the Reichstag ! 

And that is not all. Since March, 1933, a direct 
credit of 200 million marks has been granted by Germany 
to 44 Red Russia.” On August 2nd, 1933, the ambas¬ 
sador of the Soviets in Berlin formally opened the 
44 Eastern Fair ” in Koenigsberg. And the cream of 
the joke was that 44 the man from Moscow ” was warmly 
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welcomed by none other than the most notorious of the 
bolshevist baiters, Herr Alfred Rosenberg himself ! 

In June, 1933, Herr Hugenberg, the German 
Economic Minister, presented his famous memorandum 
with its proposals for the colonisation of Russia to the 
world economic conference in London, but this docu¬ 
ment was withdrawn the next day as representing only 
the personal ideas of its author, and the latter was imme¬ 
diately recalled to Berlin. 

On October 30th of the same year an official com¬ 
munique was issued in Berlin, announcing that the conflict 
between Germany and Russia on the question of news¬ 
paper correspondents had been amicably settled, and 
that Soviet journalists would be admitted to the Leipzig 
trial. This official document announced that “ the 
difference in governmental forms would on no account 
be allowed to interfere with good relations between the 
two countries.” 

In his programmatic speech to the Reichstag on 
January 30th, 1934, on the first anniversary of the 
establishment of the Nazi regime , Hitler again affirmed 
the desire of his government “ to continue our present 
friendly relations with Russia.” 

The man who three years later was to place himself 
at the head of an anti-bolshevist crusade hastened to 
reassure Stalin, who had just expressed in one of his 
speeches the fear that “ forces hostile to the Soviets were 
at work in Germany.” “ Certainly,” declared Hitler, 
“ Germany will not permit any communist growth or 
even propaganda, but the more clearly and definitely this 
fact is understood and respected the easier it will be to 
foster the interests the two countries have in common.” 

In April, 1935, Moscow having in the meantime 
repaid Germany in gold and foreign currency a credit 
of 600 million marks, a new agreement with the Soviets 
was concluded, followed immediately by the granting 
of a further credit of 500 million marks for a period of 
ten years. And in the April of the following year Moscow 
obtained still another credit of 200 million marks. 
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But the height of hypocrisy was reached when, whilst 
Hitler was shouting himself hoarse with his maledictions 
against the Soviets, “ the very same Hitler was at the 
same time offering the very same Soviets the opening of 
new German credits to the extent of 300 million marks.” 
“ About forty per cent, of these credits,” says the author 
of an article in the Contemporary Review , “ assuming 
that the Soviets accept the offer, would have to be spent 
on armaments, with which the ‘ anti-Soviet crusaders ’ 
were not only willing but even very anxious to supply 
their presumptive enemies.” 

To put it bluntly, the “ Man of Providence ” who 
proposes to organise Europe in a Holy Alliance and send 
it off on a new anti-Soviet crusade “ to save Western 
Civilisation ” is at this moment bound to the Soviets 
by the engagements to which he willingly gave his 
signature on May 5th, 1933. 

The truth is that the Soviet-German Treaty, which is 
valid until 1938, is an unmistakable treaty of friendship. 
It not only provides that the two governments shall 
“ remain in friendly contact ” with each other, in order 
“ to come to an understanding concerning the political 
and economic problems which interest them mutually,” 
but Articles 2 and 3 go still further. In case of an attack 
by “ a third power or several powers,” upon one of the 
signatories, Article 2 imposes “ neutrality throughout 
the conflict ” upon the other signatory. 

If further proof were needed to expose Hitler’s anti- 
Soviet bluff, one has only to regard the grotesque spec¬ 
tacle offered by the close relations between the Intel¬ 
ligence Service of the Third Reich, the notorious Gestapo , 
and the Trotskyists, brought to light during the recent 
trial in Moscow. 

Trotsky and the Trotskyists are credited with being 
the extremist elements of the Communist Party, those 
who claim to be defenders of Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy 
and to hold aloft the banner of the world revolution. If 
they oppose Stalin it is because they consider his present 
policy “ treason ” to the principles of communism. In 
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their eyes Stalin has “ betrayed ” the revolution by 
renouncing the revolutionary watchword of “ World 
revolution through world war ” in favour of the “ anti¬ 
revolutionary ” programme of building up socialism 
in one country alone. This programme is the basis of 
the present policy of friendly understanding and col¬ 
laboration with “ capitalist ” countries pursued by the 
Soviets, a policy which aims at the preservation of peace. 

Thus it is the Trotskyists, who, after all, claim to be 
the only representatives of revolutionary ideas and prin¬ 
ciples, whom Berlin wishes to see in power in Russia, 
whilst at the same time Hitler fulminates against Moscow 
as the centre of world revolution ! 

At the same time, it is “ the red peril ” which is 
serving Hitler Germany as a pretext for intervention in 
Spain. 

Following the example of his masters, General Franco 
took up arms against the lawful republican government 
of his country, constituted as the result of a general 
election held by a right-wing cabinet, whose legality 
he himself recognised,* “ to save Spain from the red 
peril.” Only a few days after the beginning of the 
revolt he declared to a special correspondent of the 
News Chronicle : “ There is not a single European 
power which dare permit Spain to go red. Europe 
must understand that Spain cannot be permitted to 
become a second red power which would use its strategic 
position to carry red propaganda into Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia and even America (!).” f Under these circum¬ 
stances, Hitler, the recognised champion of the anti¬ 
communist struggle, could not remain indifferent. And 
thus far-off Germany intervened together with Italy in 
the affairs of Spain. 

Now at that time the telling argument of “ Russian 
tanks and Russian aeroplanes ” was not available, and 
the only aeroplanes which appeared mysteriously out of 

* In an interview published in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung a few days 
after the Spanish elections of February 16th, 1936. 

f News Chronicle, July 29th, 1936. 
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the sky were Italian and German. The inventive genius 
of Dr. Goebbels had not yet discovered “ the Russian 
troops ” who were “ replacing ” the republican militia 
before Madrid. And so in its violent campaign against 
bolshevism the well-drilled press of Germany and Italy 
had to be modest and content itself with banal arguments 
about “ the atrocities committed by the red hordes ” of 
Spain. A single page, the front page, of the Voelkischer 
Beobachter on August 20th, 1936, displayed the follow¬ 
ing headlines heavily underscored in red: “ 6,900 

Hostages executed in Madrid,” “ The Marxists turn 
Madrid into Shambles,” “ Crucified and Burned 
Alive,” “General Poisoned in Hospital,” “Wild Sadism 
of Red Courts,” “ Mass Executions in Barcelona” . . . 

Completely reversing the truth, as is their habit, the 
Nazi and fascist newspapers accused the Madrid repub¬ 
lican government of carrying out “ the destructive plans ” 
of the Soviets, as though the Spanish government had 
begun the trouble. In the absence of any concrete 
proofs they denounced the “ aggressive intentions ” 
of the Soviet Union, which they announced was “ ready 
to engage in an offensive to hasten the launching of 
revolution in Western Europe.” “ The Red Army,” 
declared the official Voelkischer Beobachter , “ is ready to 
march against the last States which represent order and 
civilisation in Europe.” The Angrijf appealed to “ the 
civilised world ” to unite in a crusade against “ world 
revolution,” which it declared Moscow was about to 
let loose. And as a practical reply to this “ Soviet 
intervention ” in Spain, threatening the latter with 
“ bolshevisation,” the mouthpiece of the Reich's Ministry 
for Propaganda suggested an international expedition 
to restore order immediately. 

From the moment of the opening of the national 
socialist congress in Nuremberg on September 9th an 
open and resounding appeal for a world crusade against 
Soviet Russia has made itself heard. “ The Bolshevist 
Jew in Moscow has declared war on the world,” declared 
the Fiihrer in the proclamation with which he opened 
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the congress. And his representative at the head of the 
party, Herr Rudolf Hess, gave the signal for the attack 
in the following terms : “ The terrible events which 
have soaked Spain in blood have unmasked the real aims 
of bolshevism. In many countries it is engaged in 
forming Popular Fronts. It claims to fight for the 
defence of democracy. ... In face of communist bol¬ 
shevism the civilised world must unite in a community 
of destiny. Many of the peoples of Europe have already 
recognised the danger. We salute among us to-day the 
representatives of the Fascist Party of Italy.” 

On September 13th the Fiihrer once again solemnly 
proclaimed the solidarity of the fascist countries with 
the Spanish rebels. “ Naturally,” he declared, “ we 
no longer have any fear of bolshevism in Germany, but 
I have one fear which I will express perfectly frankly, 
and that is that the countries around us, which are still 
being poisoned by bolshevism, may succumb one after 
the other. We cannot remain indifferent to such a 
situation, for, after all, we are a European nation. No 
doubt we could stand aside and say : ‘ Let them kill 
their officers, their priests and their intellectuals ; it is 
none of our business/ but it would be childish to adopt 
such a point of view. We are not living on the moon. 
We are intimately concerned with what happens in 
Europe. We are a European nation bound to our 
neighbours by cultural and commercial ties. There does 
really exist a European community, and I sincerely 
believe that we, staunch nationalists as we are, are after 
all the best Europeans.” And he continued in the same 
passionate tone : “ Naturally, Italy and ourselves sym¬ 
pathise with the nationalists of other countries, because 
we can maintain relations only with those countries 
which are organised on a national basis. Europe 
organised on a cultural basis, that is something we can 
understand.” 

According to the statements of their leaders, the world 
had been given to understand up to that time that 
national socialism and fascism were not “ export articles.” 
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But suddenly it appeared that Germany and Italy would 
be satisfied only with a Europe organised on a fascist 
basis. This was a declaration of war not only on bol¬ 
shevism, but also on democracy, which, according to 
Hitler, leads straight to bolshevism. 

This was such a brazen manoeuvre that even the British 
press could not help denouncing its hypocrisy. The 
Times , which can hardly be suspected of entertaining 
any particular sympathy for the Soviets, wrote on August 
26th : 

“ Neutral observers will hardly derive conviction from 
any picture of Soviet Russia as a military menace. Terri¬ 
torially she is credited with no ambitions, and, in spite 
of certain infiltrations over the border in the Far East, 
she has manifestly nothing to gain in present circum¬ 
stances from aggression in the military sense.” 

The same Times asks whether Hitler really believes 
himself threatened by Soviet Russia, and answers that he 
himself foments the revolutionary spirit in Germany by 
his frenzied armaments and by his policy of privations 
expressed in the formula of General Goering : “ sooner 
guns than butter.” 

A Swiss newspaper, the National-Zeitung of Basle, 
writes : 

“ An army of two million men in times of peace 
certainly constitutes a menace, but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that Russia has not only her European frontiers 
to defend, but also her frontiers in Central Asia and the 
Far x East, and that she is obliged to pay great attention 
to the inflammatory speeches of Japanese generals as 
well as to the intense military aviation activity which 
has been going on of late on her Finnish frontier. . . . 
Besides, should we now be faced with such powerful 
Russian armaments if the Third Reich had not preceded 
the Soviets along this path ? And if the Third Reich 
had not built up its new military strength in the sight 
and knowledge of the world with the express intention 
of crushing Russia ? Shouting ‘ bolshevist danger ’ 
when faced with the military effort of the Soviets—an 
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effort which she herself has provoked—is characteristic of 
the propaganda conducted by the ‘ New Germany.’ . . 

But the best of all is that even the Osservatore Romano 
has been compelled to point out with regard to the 
Nazi congress in Nuremberg that the anti-communism 
which was preached at this congress was different from the 
anti-communism which Herr Hitler had always made a 
part of his doctrine. “ Up to the present,” writes the 
mouthpiece of the Vatican, “ it was always a question 
of a struggle against communism in Germany itself. 
To-day anti-communism has developed from a factor 
of domestic politics to a factor of foreign politics. National 
socialism is extending its anti-bolshevist sphere of action. 
It is extending it to the international field, and using its 
foreign policy against Moscow as a lever to further its 
policy of destroying the Treaty of Versailles.” 

Coming from such a source, the statement of this 
fact is, one must agree, particularly piquant. It goes to 
the very root of the question. As Pertinax has said : 
“ Under the cloak of Spanish affairs, the Fiihrer and the 
Duce want to put Moscow in the dock, and in this 
roundabout fashion compromise the Franco-Russian 
Treaty of May 2nd, 1935 > ' m short, they want to break 
down the French system.” * The mouthpiece of the 
Reichswehr , the Berliner Boersen-Zxitung, expresses the 
same idea : “ The moment has come to draw a cordon 
sanitaire to arrest the infection. . . . Since the Soviet 
pest has come to Europe it has developed to such an 
extent amongst certain peoples that special obligations 
devolve upon those peoples who have remained healthy.” 

However, the fundamental reason for Berlin’s anti- 
Soviet campaign must be sought in the Franco-Soviet 
rapprochement which marked the complete reversal of 
the general line of Russia’s foreign policy, the Soviet 
Union thereby abandoning the revisionist camp to make 
itself a champion of the status quo , of existing treaties 
and of collective security. It was from that moment 
that the Soviets became “ a world danger.” Nothing 

* VEurope Nouvelle, August 8th, 1936. 
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more is necessary to make clear the real aims of a govern¬ 
ment which, after having used “ the red peril ” as a 
pretext for intervention in Spain, attempts to transfer its 
anti-Soviet campaign from the field of Spanish domestic 
politics to the sphere of international politics with a view 
to providing itself with the platform necessary for its 
policy of aggression. 

Once again Hitler shows himself to be a faithful 
follower of Bismarck. His tactics are inspired by the 
spirit of the Ems Despatch. Whilst he is preparing 
Germany for a new war, he thinks like the great master 
thought before him : “ Above all, we must have the 
appearance of being attacked. . . V That is why he is 
frightening his own people “ to such a degree that they 
feel themselves threatened.” * 

It was in fact “ confronted with Soviet imperialism 
and the military menace implicit in its gigantic arma¬ 
ments ” f that on August 24th Hitler carried through 
the two years military service law, and thus provided 
himself with a powerful instrument for the coming war, 
an army of more than a million men. 

The attitude of Italy is even more significant. The 
Italians have always flattered themselves on the cor¬ 
diality of Italo-Soviet relations. The fascist press has 
always maintained that there was nothing which need 
separate Mussolini’s Italy and Soviet Russia. Despite 
the difference in their governmental forms, the two 
countries would be able to arrive at an excellent under¬ 
standing on the field of practical politics. Rome even 
rook pleasure in stressing this cordiality as a proof of 
the “ realism ” of Mussolini’s policy. As a matter of 
fact, the Duce was one of the first to recognise the Soviets 
(February 7th, 1924). 

In June, 1929, General Balbo, commanding a squadron 
of hydroplanes, made an official visit to the Russian 
Black Sea ports. In May, 1933, a flotilla of Italian 

* News Chronicle. 

f According to a communique published in the official bulletin of the Nazi 
party. 
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submarines visited Tiflis and Batum., and this visit, the 
first of its kind since the advent of the Soviets, was made 
the occasion of Italo-Soviet demonstrations of friendship. 
And during this period fascist Italy negotiated and signed 
commercial agreements with the Soviets, and, like 
fascist Germany, granted them considerable credits. 

At the time of the signing of the Four Power Pact, 
which, it will be remembered, came into being as the 
result of Mussolini’s initiative, Moscow suspected that 
it was directed against her, and Rome then hastened to 
reassure her. The fascist press went to some length to 
enumerate the services rendered to the Soviets by the 
Italian government in former years, in order to convince 
the Russians that the mere fact of Italy’s participation 
in the pact was a guarantee that it was not directed 
against the Soviets. 

Italo-Soviet friendship was solemnly confirmed by the 
signing of the pact of September 2nd, 1933, which is 
still in force and by virtue of which Italy undertakes not 
to participate in any bloc or diplomatic understanding 
calculated to injure the interests of the Soviet Union. 
The fascist press acclaimed the signing of this treaty as 
the most important political event of the year, and the 
Mess agger 0 wrote that it was “ one of the most important 
steps towards the recovery of Europe.” According to 
this same journal, the Italo-Soviet Pact was in keeping 
with “ the spirit and the tendency of all the international 
acts of Italian fascism ” and marked “ an essential step 
along the path of European co-operation in the spirit of 
Mussolini’s policy.” “ It is the merit of Mussolini,” it 
declared, “ that he was the first to feel that any attempt 
to build up a new Europe would be in vain without the 
co-operation of two such nations as Germany and 
Russia.” 

Thus Rome placed “ Red Russia ” on the same 
footing as Hitler Germany. 

In an article entitled “ Italy and Russia,” published in 
his own newspaper, the Popolo d y Italia^ on September 
30th, 1933, Mussolini congratulated himself on having 
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“ assisted ” the Soviet Union by means of the Italo- 
Russian Treaty “ to abandon its isolation,’’ and on having 
led it “ to collaborate closely with the Western powers,” 
thus succeeding in stabilising “ a vast part of Europe.” 

In short, Rome was proud of “ the return of Russia 
to the concert of Europe.” 

The arrival of a Soviet flotilla at Naples on October 
30th, 19335 returning the visit of Italian submarines to 
Batum in the previous May, gave Italy a new oppor¬ 
tunity of showing her sympathy to “ Red Russia.” 
The official Giornale d'Italia pointed with pleasure to the 
“ cordial relations ” uniting Russia and Italy. 

And when M. Litvinov visited Rome in December of 
the same year, Italo-Russian friendship was praised to 
the skies. This visit of the People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union, who came to Rome 
at the express and cordial invitation of the Luce himself, 
was described in the Italian press as “ an event of his¬ 
toric importance ” and as a new demonstration of the 
prestige enjoyed by Rome in the world, and of the steadily 
increasing authority and weight of Mussolini’s policy. 
In an excessively laudatory article, entitled “ Russia and 
Mussolini,” the Duce s own mouthpiece writes in delirious 
terms concerning a simple visit made by a Soviet minister : 
“ The explanation is that Mussolini dominates his cen¬ 
tury with an authority and prestige which is henceforth 
not open to discussion but must be accepted. The only 
parallels that can be drawn in order of grandeur are the 
wars of Napoleon, Talleyrand and Metternich, the world 
war and Mussolini. . . . Mussolini, condottiere ne> con¬ 
quistador, , man of destiny and born ruler. . . * 

To-day the Italians put forward an explanation for 
this friendship on the part of fascist Italy for bolshevist 
Russia which is as inaccurate as it is naive : Moscow at 
that time abstained from conducting communist propa¬ 
ganda in the world, whereas at present it desires to upset 
the world. 

In fact, the exact contrary is true. Communist pro- 

* Popolo d'Italia, December 7th, 1933. 
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paganda was intensely active at the time of the Italo- 
Russian idyll, whereas to-day Stalin is accused of “ trea¬ 
son ” by the Trotskyists for having tied the hands of the 
Comintern. 

The real explanation of the Italo-Russian friendship 
must be sought in the fact that at that time the Soviet 
Union was regarded as a “ revisionist ” power hostile to 
the “ vassal” States of France : Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia. That is why, as M. Paul 
Reynaud has acutely observed, fascist Italy “ revealed 
herself as an adversary of the Soviets as soon as France 
began to treat with them, and at the very moment when 
the Soviet regime began to incline towards certain Western 
liberal principles.” * 

The diplomacy of Mussolini did everything possible 
to prevent “ the return of Russia to the concert of 
Europe ” when this return took the shape of a rapproche¬ 
ment between Moscow and Paris. At first the Italian 
fascist press refused to believe at all in the possibility of a 
rapprochement “ between communist Russia and capitalist 
France.” The Gazzetta del Popolo naively reminded the 
Russians of the attitude of France towards the Soviets in 
former years, and the Corriere della Sera wrote : ‘‘We 
cannot but recall that when Mussolini was anxious to 
establish normal political and economic relationships 
with the Soviet republic, the French press was much 
agitated at the prospect and denounced Italy’s policy as 
a danger to the political stability of Europe.” 

However, as soon as Soviet representatives appeared 
at international conferences as defenders of the French 
thesis of mutual assistance and collective security, the 
Italian fascist press broke loose against the Soviets and 
the Russian people. 

Nevertheless, Rome still did not join in the anti- 
Soviet campaign as it was conducted by Berlin. On the 
contrary, the Italian press often alluded to it as 
ridiculous. 

To-day is therefore the first time since the accession 

* Paris-Soir , November 15th, 1936. 
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of fascism to power in Italy that Italy has joined Hitler’s 
“ anti-Soviet front.” 

Mussolini has suddenly ceased to regard the main¬ 
tenance of good relations with the Soviets as a funda¬ 
mental principle of his foreign policy. And his well- 
drilled press suddenly discovers that fascist Germany 
and fascist Italy are called upon to co-operate closely in 
order to “ save Western civilisation from the threat of 
bolshevist barbarism.” 

Presented in this way their action seems to have a 
defensive character. But its real offensive character can 
be seen through all their public manifestations. An 
official fascist newspaper announces that Italy and other 
European nations are determined to keep watch and see 
to it that the mistake already committed shall not be the 
starting point of final and irreparable ruin. And it ends 
by declaring that the defensive anti-communist action 
of Italy and Germany in Europe, and that of Japan in 
Asia, will not be merely passive, but will take such active 
forms as the aggressive spirit of the Soviets and of their 
communist committees may force upon it.* 

What does this mean if not that the anti-Soviet cam¬ 
paign of the allies of General Franco is revealing all too 
clearly its real motives : justification of their inter¬ 
vention ; the camouflaging of their aggression ; and the 
creation of a “ crusade ” atmosphere favourable to their 
ends ; in short, the exploiting of the fears to which the 
“ red peril ” gives rise in capitalist countries. 

Once again Hitler mixes strategy and ideology by 
transferring to the domain of world politics those methods 
which he found so successful at home in his struggle 
against rival parties for the conquest of power. 

Thus the domestic crisis in Spain has extended beyond 
the confines of the Peninsula into the sphere of world 
politics, and for exactly the same reasons those problems 
previously thought to endanger the peace of the world, 
such as Danzig and the Anschluss , have been relegated 
to a second place : the first in order to permit a rap- 

* Giomale d' Italia, November 21st, 1936. 
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prochement between Berlin and Warsaw, and to enrol 
Poland in the anti-Soviet front; and the second in order 
to consolidate Italo-German friendship. For in the one 
case as in the other the idea is to mobilise all the forces 
of aggression and war—euphemistically called the 
“ forces of order ”—for common action in the future.* 

* La Nouvelle Triplice, by E. N. Dzelepy, Editions Fustier, 1936. 




















CHAPTER VI 

THE SOVIETS AND THE SPANISH CRISIS 


There is no doubt that the Spanish situation is of 
especial importance to Soviet Russia, and that it is being 
closely watched by Moscow. 

On the other hand, however, one need not take the 
statements of the Nazi newspapers seriously when they 
claim that what is happening in Spain is nothing but a 
bolshevist undertaking intended to prepare the way to 
world revolution. 

In the last resort no government has been more pro¬ 
foundly embarrassed and disturbed by the Spanish crisis 
than that of Russia. The Russians had in fact no interest 
whatever, either foreign or domestic, in causing inter¬ 
national complications. And the moment would have 
been ill chosen. The Franco-Soviet Pact was experienc¬ 
ing a serious crisis and being attacked from all sides, and 
above all from London, whilst the Trotskyist agitation 
presented a grave problem to the Soviet regime. Thus, 
if the Soviet government intervened in Spain in favour 
of the Spanish republican government it would risk com¬ 
promising both the Spanish government and the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. If it abstained from all intervention it 
would expose itself more than ever to the attacks of the 
Trotskyists, who would accuse it of “ betraying ” the 
Spanish proletariat, and as a matter of fact this is exactly 
what happened. And it must be remembered that the 
trial of the Trotskyists was at that moment proceeding 
in Moscow as the outward reflection of the silent struggle, 
which was disturbing the Russian masses, between the 
revolutionary principles defended by the Trotskyists 
and the constructive political principles of Stalin. 

Nevertheless, the Moscow government adhered as 
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one of the first to the principle of non-intervention, in 
defiance of all “ revolutionary solidarity.’’ For the 
Moscow government there was something providential 
in the moment chosen for the French proposal, because 
it relieved Russia of her embarrassment. Great Britain 
having also adhered to the proposal, there was every reason 
to believe that it would be possible for the Soviet Union 
to pursue a policy of sincere neutrality. 

It was only when neutrality was openly violated by 
the Germans and Italians, and when the intervention of 
these powers in favour of the rebels assumed the propor¬ 
tions that it did, that the Russians decided to intervene 
also. “ Thus Russia assumed that the German and 
Italian deliveries largely justified her own, and she held 
that it was inadmissible for Europe to permit supplies to 
go to one of the belligerents whilst preventing the other 
from obtaining any.”* Moreover, this intervention was 
far from having been determined by ideological reasons, 
and still less by imperialist projects concerning the 
Mediterranean Basin and the shores of Catalonia and 
Africa. 

“ The Soviet offensive against the rest of the world,” 
the bogey with which the Nazi press is trying to alarm 
the European bourgeoisie in the Spanish question, is the 
invention of the Reich’s Minister for Propaganda, Dr. 
Goebbels. It is sufficient to remember that the sup¬ 
porters of this policy are at present being shot hi Russia 
as “ traitors,” and that the man who represents it abroad, 
Leo Trotsky, accuses Stalin of having “ betrayed the 
revolution ” precisely because the latter will have nothing 
to do with a “ Soviet offensive against the rest of the 
world,” but intends on the contrary to “ build up 
socialism in Russia ” in co-operation with “ the rest of 
the world.” 

If Moscow attaches great importance to what is 
happening in Spain it is because in its eyes German 
imperialism is fighting another Sadova, this time within 
the framework of the civil war in Spain, as a preliminary 

* Depeche de Toulouse, December 3rd, 1936. 
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to a new series of wars which it is preparing for Europe. 
In other words, the Soviets are seeking less to set up 
bolshevism in Madrid than to prevent a disaster—the 
defeat of republican Spain—whose consequences they 
feel would be catastrophic for the future development 
of the European situation and for the cause of peace. 

To-day Moscow is perhaps even more conscious than 
Paris of the danger to French security represented by an 
Italo-German conquest of Spain in support of Spanish 
fascism. Regarding France as the essential factor of 
present European equilibrium, upon which the peace of 
the world rests and for whose maintenance they have 
resolutely and sincerely declared themselves, the Russians 
are obliged to look with anxiety at any disturbance of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean which would reduce 
France to impotence. 

After all, Russia is doing no more than being the first 
to apply the principle of the indivisibility of peace. 
That may seem paradoxical, inadmissible perhaps. But 
it is so, and one must have courage enough to recognise 
it. Whether one likes it or not, whether the idea is 
agreeable or not, the Soviet Union must be counted 
to-day amongst those powers which are prepared to 
defend peace. 

“ World revolution through world war ” is a tactic 
which is already out of date. Only the spectre of this 
tactic still exists and serves the enemies of peace to mask 
their policy of European upheaval. 

As the Temps has justly observed, “ revolutionary 
ideology is one thing, and political and economic neces¬ 
sity is another. In order to continue in existence Moscow 
has been compelled to choose between the hope of a 
coming world revolution, alone capable of sustaining the 
Russian revolution, and political and economic co¬ 
operation with the so-called capitalist powers.” * It has 
chosen the second course. 

“ Stalinism,” which represents the present policy of 
Moscow, is the ascendancy of political over social con- 
* Le Temps, October 31st, 1934. 
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siderations. The Third International has lost the import¬ 
ance with which it is still credited in some quarters ; it 
has been pushed almost into the background, and it has 
been obliged to change its own tactics as a result of the 
new direction of Soviet policy. Since the accession of 
Hitler to power, the “ theses,” slogans, and other official 
pronouncements of Comintern congresses no longer 
revolve around the world revolution, but around the 
struggle against fascism and “ imperialist war,” which 
fascism is accused of preparing. “ The great historic 
task of the Communist International ” is henceforth 
“ the mobilisation of the broad masses against war before 
war can break out.” Since 1933 the workers have been 
called upon to form “ a united front ” in the struggle 
against this war. 

This, as can be seen, is very far removed from that 
“ policy of catastrophe ” pursued by left-wing revolu¬ 
tionaries which aimed at exploiting “ revolutionary situa¬ 
tions ” in the various countries, and counted upon a 
general conflagration as a means of hastening world 
revolution. To-day revolutionary phraseology need no 
longer alarm anyone. 

As the Temps points out, “If the Soviet leaders 
abandoned this policy they would condemn their own 
past and lose their own raison d'etre . However, it must 
be noted that the official mouthpieces of orthodox com¬ 
munism have, at least to a certain extent, abandoned 
their violent agitation against the so-called capitalist 
countries, just as they have renounced all revolutionary 
intervention in the domestic affairs of other countries. 
This more prudent attitude has been dictated by cir¬ 
cumstances, by the necessity of obtaining that support 
from the outside world which is indispensable for the 
continuation of their experiment on Russian soil. With¬ 
out abandoning their communist ideals they bow to the 
inevitable.” * 

It is perfectly clear to the bolshevists that in present- 
day conditions any imperialist war, breaking out in any 

* Le Temps , January 29th, 1934. 
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part of the world, would inevitably end by taking on the 
character of an anti-Soviet war, because only an anti¬ 
communist crusade could serve to-day as the pretext for 
a new war, a prospect against which the conscience of 
the world revolts. The capitalist States, says Stalin, 
alarmed by the crisis, are compelled to seek for a solution 
of their difficulties at the expense of the proletarian 
State. 

No doubt the Leninist thesis of the transformation of 
“ the imperialist war ” of intervention against the Soviets 
into “ a revolutionary war ” by an uprising of the masses 
in the interventionist countries still has currency in 
Moscow, but this must be regarded solely as a sop to 
appease the masses. Observing the approach of an 
imperialist war, Moscow is striving to familiarise the 
bolshevist masses with the idea that this war must 
inevitably end in a world revolution. But Moscow is so 
little inclined to try this experiment itself that it is in 
fact doing everything possible to avoid it. 

It is world peace, the indivisibility of peace, to quote 
the Litvinov formula, which expresses Stalin’s policy 
to-day. 

A close examination of the situation will show that the 
policy of the “ Popular Front,” adopted by the Third 
International and imposed upon the communists of all 
countries, is nothing but the totality of those sacrifices 
made on the altar of peace to the detriment of Marxian 
orthodoxy during the development of the international 
situation since the accession of Hitler to power. That is 
why this policy has been rejected by Trotsky’s Fourth 
International as “ treason ” to the revolutionary cause. 

If the communists have abandoned that “ splendid 
isolation ” which ranged them in the past against all other 
non-communist parties without exception, if they offer 
their hand to-day to those hated socialists who were 
previously “ the real enemy ” for them, if they maintain 
more or less “ bourgeois ” ministers in most countries, 
and, renouncing all revolutionary slogans, take their 
stand on a “ national ” platform, in short, if their present 
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policy exposes them to the attacks of the Trotskyists, 
who accuse them of wanting, “ above all, to prevent the 
workers from setting up soviets,” it is because they are 
anxious to mobilise all possible forces, without class dis¬ 
tinction, against war. 

It is in this policy of defending peace at all costs that 
one must look at the moment for the real “ hand of 
Moscow.” 

To put the matter in a nutshell, to-day the Soviets 
are fighting the fascist regimes with the weapon of peace, 
in accordance with the formula which sums up this policy: 
“ Peace is fatal to fascism.” War being the only outcome 
of these regimes , Moscow is anxious to render it inacces¬ 
sible to Hitler, Moscow’s chief adversary, by the pre¬ 
servation of peace. Seeing that the fascists’ regimes will 
in the long run be unable to overcome their own internal 
contradictions, and that, without recourse to war—their 
safety valve—they are condemned to collapse under the 
weight of these contradictions, the Soviets are anxious to 
hold them in the vice of peace. 

Certainly a great deal might be said about the sincerity 
of a love of peace which is only the result of tactical 
considerations, but in politics it is the result which 
counts. 






















CHAPTER VII 

THE “ ZERO HOUR ” OF FASCISM 


The interest which Germany and Italy are showing in 
General Franco’s revolt is sufficiently explained by the 
importance they attach to the victory of the Spanish 
fascists from the point of view of their own aggressive 
plans. As in the case of the Soviets, it would be equally 
erroneous to believe that this interest is dictated solely 
by considerations of doctrine or prestige. 

Without a doubt Hitler and Mussolini are greatly 
interested in the victory of fascism in Spain for reasons 
of domestic policy. The existence of a second “ Popular 
Front ” government in Madrid alongside the one which 
already exists in Paris cannot but be displeasing to the 
two dictators. The example of Spain, added to that of 
France, would awaken dangerous ideas in the minds of 
the Italian and German masses. The echo of the French 
workers’ success swept like a breath of hope over the 
German workers, oppressed and exploited in the name 
of a mystic national socialism. And it was this success 
which forced Mussolini to decree a io to 25 per cent, 
rise in wages for the workers of Italy. 

However, “ ideological ” motives, powerful though 
they may be, are playing only a secondary part here. It is 
certain, as the Temps has pointed out, that “ the real 
bedrock of things is touched on Spanish soil.” And 
what is becoming more and more clear is that we are 
not dealing here with “ the real character and real issue 
of Russo-German rivalry,” but something much deeper. 
It is the law of fatality inherent in the fascist regimes . 

The new fascist adventure in Spain is in the same 
class as the Abyssinian adventure of fascist Italy ; it 
is the result of the general situation in Germany and 
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Italy. It is closely connected with the fact that these 
two countries are in the full tide of their preparations 
for war, preparations which have already entered on 
their final phase. Their military preparations are almost 
complete—if they are not so already—and they are both 
marching with giant strides to the fatal denouement — 
war, the last resort of their economic and social policy. 

It is well known that the whole economic systems of 
these two countries are concentrated on one end—war. 
It is in their preparations for war that Hitler’s Germany 
and Mussolini’s Italy have succeeded in combating 
unemployment and holding their own against the 
economic crisis. 

There is a critical point in the vicious circle which they 
have deliberately set up beyond which the problem of the 
economic crisis will arise anew in a more acute form than 
ever. That point will be reached when all their arma¬ 
ment requirements have been satisfied. 

It seems, in fact, already to have been reached, par¬ 
ticularly in Germany, where the economic system is 
more rigid and narrower than that of Italy. The most 
striking symptom of this was Hitler’s programmatic 
speech at the opening of the Nazi congress last Septem¬ 
ber. After having once again confirmed the fact, which 
the Germans themselves no longer try to conceal, that 
the economic system of the Third Reich lives on rearma¬ 
ments, the Fiihrer was compelled to admit in launching 
his new “ Four Year Plan ” that the problem of the 
crisis had not yet been solved. 

This plan itself is in fact the result of the desperate 
struggle to find a solution of this problem. It is a reply 
to the terrible question which sums up the whole situa¬ 
tion : how keep the workers occupied after the rearma¬ 
ment of the Reich, when it will no longer be possible to 
employ them in preparations for war ? 

This plan, announced by Hitler himself to be “ the 
biggest of all Germany’s economic plans,” is nothing 
but a big bluff. It is a plan of self-sufficiency which 
proposes to make Germany “ completely independent 
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of other countries in respect of all those materials which 
can be produced in any way whatever by Germany’s 
own resources.” “ The reorganisation of the great raw 
material industry of Germany,” Hitler declared, “ will 
occupy in a most useful fashion from the standpoint of 
our economic system those masses of men who will 
become available as soon as our armament programme 
has been completed. We hope in this way to be able to 
intensify anew our national production on many fields 
of our domestic economy in order to reserve the revenue 
of our export trade primarily for the purchase of such 
raw materials as we shall still need.” 

However, the policy of complete self-sufficiency 
formed > the basis of the “ Schacht Plan,” which has 
already been superseded. And, in fact, the production 
of substitute materials was developed within the frame¬ 
work of the “ Schacht Plan ” to the greatest possible 
degree. The whole mechanism of the “ Hitler Plan,” 
as revealed in the official proclamation read at Nuremberg, 
is nothing but an exact reproduction of the mechanism 
of the “ Schacht Plan,” which the economic dictator 
of the Reich has expounded in numerous speeches. In 
other words, what was only a part of Schacht’s plan is 
the whole of Hitler’s plan, a plan which claims to replace 
its forerunner on account of the latter’s admitted 
inadequacy. 

Nothing more is necessary to demonstrate that this 
“ biggest of all Germany’s economic plans ” will be still 
more inadequate than its forerunner in fulfilling the task 
it sets itself. 

How can anyone seriously maintain that the produc¬ 
tion of substitute materials can replace the armament 
industry ? That the production of these substitute 
materials could equal the volume of the armament 
industry ? Hitler himself has been compelled to recog¬ 
nise that the field of operations open to this new experi¬ 
ment is rather limited. He looks upon self-sufficiency 
as applying only to those raw materials which can be 
“ replaced ” by the products of German industry. But 
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however great the capacity of German industry may be, 
the number of these materials cannot be very great, 
and therefore their economic importance cannot amount 
to very much. Germany would always have to import 
a great quantity and variety of raw materials which she 
could not obtain “ at any price ” within her own frontiers. 
How, under these circumstances, will Germany be able 
to occupy those millions of workers who are now employed 
by the factories producing war materials, but who will 
be unemployed to-morrow ? And what will become of 
these factories and the capital which has been invested 
in them ? And how will Germany, with a naturally 
limited production of substitute raw materials, be able 
to accumulate sufficient quantities of foreign currency to 
purchase abroad those foodstuffs and those raw materials 
for which she can under no circumstances provide 
substitutes ? All these questions show clearly that the 
problem remains what it was before. 

The “ biggest of all Germany’s economic plans,” 
which bears the stamp of the Fiihrer himself, is thus no 
more than a cloak for the helplessness of the regime in 
the face of the economic crisis. It is the confession of 
bankruptcy of “ the national socialist experiment.” 
It reveals the embarrassment of the leaders of the Third 
Reich who have “ vanquished ” the economic crisis 
only temporarily, and that by leading Germany into the 
blind alley of war. 

It is not “ the biggest of all Germany’s economic 
plans ” which will bring about the national socialist 
paradise and solve the economic crisis which is convulsing 
Germany, but schemes of conquest such as are laid 
down in the Nazi bible, My Struggle . 

It is not “ substitutes ” which will deliver the Third 
Reich from the urgent difficulties in which it finds itself. 
More than ever the means to this deliverance lies in 
war. Hitler said the same himself in a speech delivered 
at Nuremberg to members of the Labour Front: “If 
we had the Urals, Siberia and the corn fields of the 
Ukraine we should be living in abundance, whereas now 
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we are obliged to struggle for a mere existence. We 
could make a paradise on earth.” 

Another symptom of the crisis of which we have spoken 
is the great effort which the Reich has been making for 
some time to find foreign markets for the products of 
its war industry. This is the real explanation of the 
frequent journeys of Dr. Schacht to the Balkans and the 
Near East, and also of the diplomatic activity of the 
Wilhelm Strasse. In signing treaties left and right 
Germany is not only seeking allies in view of her coming 
aggression, but also customers for her “ armament 
barons ” who lay down the law in the Third Reich to-day 
more than ever before. All these agreements provide 
for the immediate rearmament of the contracting parties. 
In this way Germany’s war industries are now working 
for Austria, Hungary and Japan, and to these will soon 
be added Spain, if the rebels gain the day there. 

In doing this Germany is simply transferring her 
policy of rearmament to the field of world politics. Up 
to the present she has fought against the economic crisis 
by piling up vast armaments. Now that this can no 
longer be done at home, she seeks to continue it abroad 
by arming her allies in the coming war. 

A third symptom of the crisis which the fascist regimes 
are experiencing is their ideological expansionism. 
Their main charge against bolshevism is, as everyone 
knows, its international character. They accuse bol¬ 
shevism of seeking its salvation abroad by propagating 
its ideas in other countries, and in this they see a proof 
of its weakness. Fascism and national socialism are of 
quite another nature. Both of them, by virtue of their 
inherent nature, are national in character. “ Fascism,” 
the j Duce has declared, “ is not an export article.” And 
the same statement has been made by the Fiihrer with 
regard to national socialism. 

But that was at a time when the two regimes were 
passing through the preparatory stage of their develop¬ 
ment, and were busily engaged in forging the instru¬ 
ment of expansion and war—the army. Their arma- 
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ment once accomplished, both fascism and national 
socialism at once acquired an international character, 
and became export articles, and their leaders loudly 
proclaimed their “ universality.” 

This—strange coincidence—happened at a moment 
when for absolutely opposite reasons bolshevism was 
shedding much of its international character, turning in 
upon itself and becoming almost “ national.” 

Naturally, the fascists have not ceased to accuse the 
Soviets of “ following a doctrine of expansion and 
menacing the peoples who refuse to submit to their 
ideology,” but this is merely the usual Nazi tactic of 
blaming on to others what they are doing themselves. 
Seeing that this tactic is at the basis of all the propaganda 
of Dr. Goebbels, there is one simple and sure method of 
exposing its inner working : one has only to take the 
opposite of what he says and ascribe to the Germans 
what they denounce in others, and one discovers exactly 
what they are thinking and doing themselves. 

Ideological expansionism is a characteristic attribute 
of fascist countries to-day, not for reasons of doctrine, 
but for practical reasons, and in particular those prac¬ 
tical reasons with which at one time they reproached 
Soviet Russia for seeking her salvation abroad. 

In fact, to-day it is only the fascist countries who are 
menacing the peoples “ who refuse to submit to their 
ideology,” whilst at the same time they claim to play 
the part of gendarme for the maintenance of “ order ” 
in Europe and even in the world. This is the true 
meaning of the Italo-German and Japanese-German 
accords. Their action “ in defence of civilisation ” 
varies, according to circumstances, from simple “ moral ” 
support to armed intervention. The Duce placed an 
Italian broadcasting station at the disposal of M. Degrelle, 
the Belgian fascist, thus enabling the leader of the 
“ Rexists ” to spread his fascist propaganda throughout 
Belgium. In Spain the Duce and the Fiihrer together 
have provided Franco with artillery, tanks, aeroplanes, 
submarines and even troops to assure his victory. 
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“ Ideological ” expansionism is, in short, nothing but 
real expansionism. Having, according to the admission 
of the Fiihrer himself, completed its rearmament, the 
Third Reich is now anxious to go to war, the war for 
which it has prepared during the past four years, and 
which represents the logical outcome of its social and 
economic policy. 

“ If Hitler wants war,” declared M. de Kerillis in 
the French Chamber of Deputies on December 5th, 
1936, “it is to escape from the domestic difficulties 
which are pressing in on him from all sides, economic, 
financial, social and religious difficulties. If he does 
want war it is for reasons of prestige, because by an 
inexorable logic communism leads to civil war, whilst 
fascism leads to foreign war. If Hitler wants war it 
is because he was able to save three millions of men from 
unemployment only by employing them on war work, 
and because now he dare not send them back to their 
misery and thus confess the failure of his policy. The 
Germans have deprived themselves of butter in order to 
obtain guns. Should they now admit that the guns are 
useless ? ” 

Following the same line of thought, the “ anti- 
bolshevist frenzy,” to quote the Manchester Guardian , is 
in the last resort only the result of the fact that the fascist 
regime is at the end of its tether. Germany, as everyone 
knows, has been living for a year under a regime of 
organised famine. And in Italy the Abyssinian war 
which, according to the promises of Mussolini himself, 
was going to bring prosperity to the Italian people has, 
on the contrary, increased its misery. 

According to figures published in Rome, the Abys¬ 
sinian campaign up to the taking of Addis Ababa cost 
Italy over fourteen milliard liras. And that is not all. 
Both time and money, new milliards of liras, will be neces¬ 
sary to conquer the whole country, two-thirds of which 
is still unsubdued, and to consolidate Italian rule in 
the area already occupied. 

A guerrilla war is still being carried on, and Italy is 
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obliged to maintain whole armies in the occupied ter¬ 
ritory, thereby giving rise to new heavy expenditure. 
In order to feed its army of occupation Italy is compelled 
to import large quantities of foodstuffs into Abyssinia 
because the peasants in the occupied areas refuse, 
despite terrible reprisals, to deliver the foodstuffs 
demanded by the Italian authorities. 

The unsuccessful attack on the Viceroy, General 
Graziani, which took place in Addis Ababa on February 
19th and almost cost him his life, showed that the guerrilla 
war was still alive even in the main province of Abyssinia. 
The Italians themselves, after having first declared that 
the incident was “ an isolated act of banditry,” “ an 
act of common crime,” were finally compelled to recog¬ 
nise that it was really and truly a political act. The 
attempt coincided in fact with a march on Addis Ababa 
by a column of Abyssinian warriors under the command 
of the famous Ras Desta, which an Italian flying column 
succeeded in dispersing after a pitched battle, during 
the course of which Ras Desta was taken prisoner and 
savagely done to death. 

All this, obviously, looks very unlike the “ pacifica¬ 
tion ” of Abyssinia which fascist Italy affects to regard 
as an accomplished fact. The Abyssinian people seems 
disinclined to surrender its liberty. 

In any case, the wastage caused by the Abyssinian 
adventure has only aggravated an economic situation 
which was already desperate. According to official 
figures, the Italian budget for 1937-38 will close with 
a deficit of over three milliard liras, and this deficit 
refers exclusively to the normal budget. In addition, 
there comes the exceptional expenditure in the special 
budget necessitated by the continuation of the Abys¬ 
sinian war, the exploitation of the occupied territory 
and by the increased production of armaments, etc. In 
order to meet this expenditure the Italian government 
proposes to open up special sources of revenue such as 
the new obligatory land loan, which is in reality nothing 
but a cloaked form of the confiscation of private real estate. 
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And further, the problem of obtaining foreign cur¬ 
rency has become so pressing that Italy has been com¬ 
pelled to sell its holdings in the Mosul Oil Fields (25*6 per 
cent, of the original capital, plus the majority of the 
A shares, making in all a total of 62 per cent, of the 
capital) to the British Iraq-Petroleum company. 

Even newspapers like the conservative Morning Post , 
which is particularly sympathetic to Italian fascism,^- 
have to recognise that “ the difficulties of financing the 
Abyssinian adventure, and the failure of the Italian 
harvest this year, are intensifying the misery of the 
Italian people in a terrible fashion and are forcing fascism 
to intensify its armaments in the face of the imaginary 
threat of certain foreign dangers, which might create a 
welcome diversion.” “ Italy is now a satisfied nation,” 
declared Mussolini after his victory in Abyssinia. The 
truth is that Italy is already seeking new adventures. 

In short, the fascist dictators are at the end of their 
acrobatic talents. Juggling with their domestic difficul¬ 
ties and the fundamental contradictions of their regime is 
becoming an increasingly difficult game. Feeling it 
impossible to hold down the masses much longer with 
slogans and meagre concessions, dogged as they are by the 
economic crisis (the crisis which they “ vanquished ” only 
at the cost of vast preparations for a time-table war) 
they see before them no other way out but war. That 
is why they have fallen upon Spain, which, by its geo¬ 
graphical and strategic situation, opens up vast per¬ 
spectives for the carrying out of their plans of aggression, 
and which provides them with everything they need as 
a starting point. In addition, the “ red ” atmosphere 
in which the Spanish tragedy is unfolding is particularly 
favourable to their aims. 

That is why the game which is being played at this 
moment in Spain goes far beyond the limits of a domestic 
conflict, and may under the given circumstances mark 
the passage from peace to war, exactly as did the Serajevo 
incident twenty-three years ago. 


























CHAPTER VIII 
THE FASCIST VETO 


Events in Spain take on a quite exceptional international 
importance in view of the German and Italian prepara¬ 
tions for war. 

The two powers are not merely exploiting the occa¬ 
sion to fish in troubled waters. Their aims go much 
further : to get control of a fascist Spain which would 
open up the path to the fulfilment of their plans of 
aggression and conquest, beginning with the isolation 
and encirclement of France. 

This being the situation, one is compelled to ask 
with Senor Alvarez del Vayo “ whether it is right to 
continue to speak of war as a future possibility, or whether 
it would not be more honest to regard war as an already 
existing reality under our very eyes ? The blood-soaked 
fields of Spain are in fact already the battlefields of the 
world war.” * 

And the truth is that war is already being waged in 
Spain. What we have witnessed up to the present has 
been its preliminary stage. The assistance given by 
the German and Italian governments to the rebels since 
the beginning of their revolt represents only the first 
stage of Italo-German intervention. Franco’s allies 
limited themselves in the beginning to providing him 
with the means to “ continue his revolt by making up,” 
as a government note has pointed out, “ with imported 
war materials for his lack of Spanish effectives.” The 
Germans, in fact, were the first to admit that “ Franco 
has less active support from the population than the 
government has.” f If they did not immediately go 

* Speech of the Spanish Foreign Minister at the last general assembly of 
the League of Nations. 

f Berliner Tageblatt , August 29th, 1936. 
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further it was because they thought that the aeroplanes, 
tanks and artillery which they supplied to the rebels 
would permit the latter to attain their objectives easily. 
But they made reservations for the future, holding them¬ 
selves ready to intensify their action, if necessary even 
to the point of open and armed intervention. 

That is only too natural in view of the high stakes of 
the struggle from the point of view of the aggressive 
projects harboured by the fascist allies. The success of 
Franco being the primary condition for the success of 
their own projects, they entered the bloody affair with 
the firm determination to see it through to the bitter 
end. Even if it was necessary to trample over the ravaged 
body of Spain ! As the National-Zeitung of Essen 
has brutally declared: “ The principle of present-day 
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his Moors in Spain. This was a premonition of a pos¬ 
sible check to his attempt to seize power rapidly. 

The world has witnessed the provocative air with 
which he violated the Franco-Spanish treaty of November, 
1912, which forbids Spain to arm the natives of Morocco, 
even going so far as to recruit natives in French Morocco, 
and again how he treated the international commission 
in Tangier. In an ultimatum addressed on August 4th, 
1936, to the president of the commission to protest 
against “ the assistance given to Spanish government 
warships in the harbour of Tangier,” the rebel general 
announced that Tangier could not “ violate international 
law with impunity.” 

The attitude of the foreign protectors of General 
Franco was no less provocative. From information pub¬ 
lished on July 20th, 1936, in the Daily Telegraphy the 
mouthpiece of the British government, it would appear 
that Italian warships made ready to bombard Barcelona 
and abandoned their intention only as the result of 
British naval intervention. It has further been estab¬ 
lished that everything was ready for a German coup de 
force against republican Spain on August 8 th. The 
prelude was a violent campaign of incitement suddenly 
let loose by the Nazi press in connection with the 
supposed execution of four Germans in Barcelona, a 
campaign which strangely recalled the Nuremberg 
aeroplanes of sinister memory. The naval action 
announced by Herr Ribbentrop, the confidential coun¬ 
sellor of Hitler, during a mysterious telephone conversa¬ 
tion with London did not take place, and the landing of 
sailors from the Deutschland was limited to a visit of 
courtesy paid on August 1 oth by Admiral Rolf Karls to 
Senor Companys, the president of the Catalonian govern¬ 
ment, probably because it was considered advisable to 
await the results of General Franco’s offensive with his 
Moroccan troops, which the rebels announced would] be 
shattering. 

If General Franco and his friends were prepared to 
risk any provocation, if they were even prepared to com- 
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mit acts which might have the gravest possible conse¬ 
quences, it was because they desired complications, 
because they were looking for trouble. Fascism, once let 
loose, is determined not to give up its prey. This is the 
full significance of the Spanish conflict. 

As early as August 22nd, only a few weeks after 
the outbreak of the revolt, the Daily Mail , which main¬ 
tains good relations with Rome and Berlin, was able to 
announce that Germany and Italy had let it be known 
through diplomatic channels that they would not permit 
the establishment of a communist regime in Spain. 

At the time this sounded like an exaggeration. How¬ 
ever, the report merely anticipated the facts. A few 
weeks later the Italo-German accord in Berchtesgaden 
provided, amongst other things, for “ joint action ” to be 
pursued by the two allies in Spain, beginning with the 
recognition, for the moment only “ moral, ” of the 
Burgos government. 

“ We have examined the situation in Spain,” declared 
Count Ciano in the statement issued to the press after 
his conversations with Hitler, “ and we are at one in 
recognising that the national government of General 
Franco enjoys the full support of the population of that 
large section of Spain in which his government has 
succeeded in re-establishing order and civil discipline as 
against the anarchy which previously reigned throughout 
this territory.” 

But better still was to come. “ At the same time,” 
added the son-in-law of the Duce, “ we reaffirmed the 
principle of non-intervention in Spanish affairs, and the 
maintenance of the international obligations we have 
assumed in this respect. It is unnecessary to add that 
we found ourselves in complete agreement in recog¬ 
nising that Italy and Germany have no other desire but 
to see Spain take once again, and as soon as possible, the 
great place amongst the nations which is her right, and 
to ensure that her national integrity shall remain absolute 
both from the national and the colonial point of view.” 

44 This statement,” it was said, 44 should appease those 
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who fear that Mussolini is only looking for a chance to 
seize the Balearic Islands or other Spanish possessions.” 
Messages from London even went so far as to point out 
that the passage in Count Ciano’s declaration referring to 
the integrity of Spanish national and colonial territory 
was complemented in the signed protocol by a special 
mention of the Balearic Islands. “ It is said that it was 
Germany which insisted that this mention should be 
made on account of the great strategic importance of 
these islands. She desired in this way to allay certain 
suspicions which had arisen with regard to Italian 
intentions, and to facilitate an Anglo-Italian under¬ 
standing in the Mediterranean.” * 

However, the German newspapers hastened to dot 
the i’s and cross the t’s of this declaration. “ On the 
other hand,” observed the Frankfurter Zeitung , “ this 
statement signifies without doubt that neither Germany 
nor Italy can regard the dismemberment of Spain by the 
creation of a bolshevist sanctuary upon territory hitherto 
Spanish as an acceptable solution.” *J* And the Reichs- 
wart of Count Reventlow affirmed brutally : “ That is 
to say that a bolshevist Catalonian republic proclaimed 
by Moscow would be a violation of the principle of 
national integrity, and if it came into being it would 
have to be destroyed.” Interpreting the sense of this 
Rome-Berlin veto, Count Schwerin, a confidant of 
General Goering, wrote in the latter's organ, the National - 
Zeitung of Essen : “ The Burgos government is receiving 
all the moral support in Germany and Italy to which it 
is entitled. These two countries will remain in constant 
touch with each other in all things which concern the 
practical outcome of the sympathy they feel for General 
Franco.” In London it was even said that Count Ciano 
had presented Hitler with a plan for “joint action” 
against the red government of Barcelona. J 
Thus Italo-German collaboration concluded in Berlin 

* Le Temps , October 27th, 1936. 

*j* Frankfurter Zeitung, October 26th, 1936. 

j VEcho de Paris, December 19th, 1936. 






















and Berchtesgaden showed its first practical result in the 
attitude adopted by Germany and Italy in Spanish affairs. 

The world was now warned of the nature of that vast 
action proposed by the anti-communist front set up 
during the Italo-German conversations and adhered to 
by Japan, an action of which the Italo-German veto was 
only the beginning. By adopting this new attitude the allies 
of General Franco provided themselves with a permanent 
pretext, because, as the pan-fascist Tevere pointed out, 
events in Spain might demand the use of the sword. 

From this moment onwards German and Italian news¬ 
papers began to discuss quite openly the blockade of 
Barcelona, and armed intervention in Catalonia, whilst 
on their part the Italians actually installed themselves in 
the Balearic Islands, and took all the necessary measures 
for possible naval and military action against Catalonia. 

In pronouncing their veto the allies of General Franco 
virtually went to war without a declaration of war, in 
conformity with the new formula set up by the Nazi 
military theoreticians. In announcing that they had 
decided to prevent the establishment of a “ revolu¬ 
tionary centre ” in Catalonia, Germany and Italy did no 
more than express their decision not to allow General 
Franco to be defeated. From that moment onwards the 
extent and the form of their “joint action ” in Spain 
depended solely on the development of the military 
situation. As long as this remained favourable to 
Franco, Rome and Berlin were prepared to continue the 
farce of “ non-intervention,” whilst secretly arming and 
supporting him. But at the first sign of military reverse 
they would abandon their reserve and throw all their 
weight into the scales on the side of their protege and 
accomplice. 

























CHAPTER IX 


THE BLOODY FARCE OF 
NON-INTERVENTION 

The gravity of the Spanish problem as revealed in the 
light of the facts we have just examined should preclude 
all question of neutrality for those powers whose interests 
are directly concerned 

Let us leave the juridical and moral aspects of the 
question on one side, /.<?., the question of whether it is 
legal to refuse assistance to a lawfully constituted govern¬ 
ment entitled in international law to purchase arms and 
materials abroad for its own defence. International law 
is a fiction. To-day it is the doctrine of the “ scrap 
of paper ” which holds sway. The important thing in 
the case of Spain is the practical side of the question. 

Neutrality can only signify indifference. And in¬ 
difference would be understandable and even admissible 
if the “ Reds ” and the “ Whites ” in Spain were really 
fighting out their differences themselves without outside 
interference. However, this is not the case at all. Italo- 
German intervention falsified the issue from the very 
beginning. Those who have conspired with the rebel 
generals, those who financed them, armed them and 
supplied them with war materials, are fighting on their 
side because they have wagered heavily on a rebel victory 
and are determined to support the rebels through thick 
and thin to the end of the game. Under such circum¬ 
stances neutrality must remain a meaningless word, or 
be in reality trickery. 

Just as in Abyssinia and in the Rhineland yesterday, 
to-day Germany and Italy, acting in concert in the 
Spanish problem, are using the same tactics of war black¬ 
mail which served them so well hitherto. After having 
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deliberately provoked international complications by 
their intervention in Spain, these two countries intimi¬ 
dated those powers which might have been inclined to 
defend international law and the cause of peace by 
threatening them with the consequences which might 
result from such an attitude. This tactic can be summed 
up neatly : “ Either you let us do what we like, or if 
you make any attempt to stop us there will be war.” And 
the other powers give way and give way until they find 
themselves faced with a fait accompli , which they then feel 
obliged to accept for fear of appearing provocative. 

And in this way the aggressive powers are reducing 
the positions of the defenders of peace one after the 
other, and strengthening their own positions for the 
final coup which will be carried out with mathematical 
certainty as soon as the conditions for it are sufficiently 
favourable to the assailants. The tragedy of the policy 
of concessions, renunciation and retreat which is being 
carried on in the name of peace is that far from diminishing 
the danger of war it opens wide the gates to it. “ The 
next step,” declares M. Desire Ferry, “ will be open 
aggression. Germany, now as powerful as ever, will hurl 
herself upon one of her neighbours, invade its territory and 
defy the world. And shall we then confine ourselves to 
a protest ? And will Mr. Eden consider it sufficient to 
express his ‘ regret ’ in the House of Commons ? ” * 

It was under the threat that international complications 
might arise from the Spanish crisis that the so-called 
policy of non-intervention was adopted. In principle 
nothing could be more justifiable than the desire which 
was at the basis of the policy of “ localising ” the crisis, 
the desire to confine it within its national boundaries. 
But it should certainly have taken into account the attitude 
of those who regarded it as nothing but a cloak, as a 
means of preventing all intervention in favour of the 
Spanish Republic, whilst they were left free to continue 
their intervention and supply the rebels with arms and 
other war material. 

* La Liberie , November 18th, 1936. 
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“ The sale and purchase of arms between two lawfully 
constituted States is always legal/' writes Senor Luis 
Araquistain, “ what is illegal is that those arms shall be 
employed by the military forces of one State upon the 
territory of another State with which the former is not 
openly at war. This would be equivalent to a veiled 
invasion. The distinction is so clear that republican 
Spain will never be able to understand why in August, 
1936, it found itself faced with a coalition of States for 
the purpose of preventing the legal and normal trade in 
arms with a State which needed them urgently to stamp 
out a military revolt as quickly as possible." * And the 
Spanish Ambassador in Paris rightly stressed the fact 
that “ the precedent might prove disastrous for all 
States." 

If the policy of non-intervention were to have a real 
meaning and to serve the purpose for which it was 
designed, that of preventing international complications, 
then it should have been rigorously applied and have 
prevented any secret supply of arms and war material to 
both parties involved. In fact, however, the countless 
vicissitudes of this precious “ agreement," which never 
existed except on paper, have demonstrated in the most 
striking fashion the impossibility of a policy of real 
neutrality on the part of the great powers in the Spanish 
crisis. 

When the French government decided “ to suspend 
all exports of war materials destined for Spain " it believed 
“ confidently," according to the terms of its official com¬ 
munique published on August 8th, that its attitude would 
facilitate “ the quickest possible conclusion " of the 
definite agreement which it had proposed “ in the interests 
of international peace." In other words, it counted on 
the good will of all the countries involved, and in par¬ 
ticular of the allies of the rebellious Spanish generals. 

What was the first result of this French initiative ? 
Berlin and Rome were delighted, and with good reason, 
for in this way republican Spain lost in Popular Front 

* In an interview given to the Petit Journal on April 3rd, 1937. 
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France the one country which by its geographical posi¬ 
tion was best able to afford her efficacious assistance. 
If the fascist press, nevertheless, denounced “ the comedy 
of French non-intervention ” and accused the French 
government of duplicity, it was solely for tactical reasons. 
They accused others of intervening in Spain in order to 
cover up their own intervention. 

French neutrality once obtained, Germany and Italy 
played for time in order to continue arming the rebels 
and to permit General Franco to transport freely the 
greatest possible number of mercenaries from Morocco 
to Spain. The German and Italian governments delayed 
their replies for several days, and when at last they deigned 
to reply they made their agreement dependent upon so 
many conditions and reservations that they rendered 
it quite valueless. 

This attitude did not prevent the final conclusion of 
the agreement from being hailed as “ a great diplomatic 
victory.” “ Italian support of the agreement,” declared 
a Havas message from Rome on August 21st, “is 
welcomed in diplomatic circles with lively satisfac¬ 
tion and a real feeling of relief. . . . Appreciation is 
expressed for the spirit of collaboration and good will 
shown by the Italian government. ... In the present 
stage of the negotiations the Italian reply is considered 
as the decisive factor which will permit the carrying out 
of the French project and which will allow, after a resump¬ 
tion of normal relations between the powers, the detailed 
preparation of a conference of the five Locarno sig¬ 
natories. . . .” 

“ A sigh of relief” having been heaved. . . . The 
risks of international complications as a result of the 
developments of the civil war in Spain have now been 
happily diminished if not entirely abolished,” observed 
the Temps* And it added : “ We may now look into 
the immediate future with greater confidence, and it is a 
fact of the highest importance for the development of 
the international situation that the governments of the 

* Le Temps, August 24th, 1936. 
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chief powers are fully in accord on the principle and 
practice of non-intervention in the Spanish tragedy. . . .” 

This optimism seemed to be fully justified, first by 
the categoric assurances given by the Rome government 
to the British Charge d'Affaires, Mr. Ingram, that Italy 
had not concluded and would not conclude any accord 
with General Franco to support him in his revolt,* 
and afterwards by the comments of the fascist press. 

“ Absolute neutrality,” wrote the Mess agger o on 
August 22nd, commenting on the Italian reply, “ is 
above all in accordance with considerations of humanity, 
and the means for implementing it are laid down in 
the document signed by Count Ciano. The govern¬ 
ments involved must adopt the plan laid down in the 
Italian note with the firm intention of scrupulously 
observing the engagements they have undertaken. 
Unless this is done we shall see a perpetuation of the 
embarrassing and paradoxical situation of the last few 
weeks, a situation which gave rise to serious doubts as 
to whether the States of Europe could agree on any con¬ 
crete action whatever, to such an extent did the facts of 
the matter appear in contradiction to official declarations.” 
It would be difficult to carry hypocrisy further than this. 

But it was not all. The Italian gesture opened the 
door to all sorts of illusions, and there was even a resus¬ 
citation of the dream of “ Franco-Italian rapprochement .” 

“ It is known that conversations between Rome and 
Berlin have taken place since the beginning of the civil 
war in Spain with a view to arriving at a common stand¬ 
point. Now it would seem that a certain discord has 
arisen. ... In view of the threatening attitude taken 
up by the government of the Reich, it is suggested that 
the Italian government wished to cover itself by making 
a gesture of good will in case incidents should arise, for 
it is certain that it would find it extremely disagreeable 
to be accused later on of having contributed to the failure 
of the French initiative.” f 

* Le Temps, August 20th, 1936. 

f Rome message to the Paris-Midi, August 22nd 1936. 
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The following comments of M. Charles Maurras 
are particularly characteristic : 

“ The unexpected promptness of the Italian reply was 
thought surprising, but it ought to have appeared the 
most natural thing in the world. Our readers will 
certainly have thought so. Did not their paper tell them 
forty-eight hours ago that the Hitler-Mussolini union 
was not eternal, and that the return of Germany to 
mare nostrum might furnish grounds for divorce ? The 
imperious, not to say imperial manner, in which the 
Chancellor acted, the rapidity with which he decided 
(and not only decided !) to concentrate the whole of the 
German fleet in the Mediterranean was not calculated 
to please the new Latin empire. How can one expect 
Rome to see without a tremor so many great warships 
pass through the Straits of Gibraltar ? This sort of 
visitor will please her less and less. If instead of red 
parsons and slovenly hypocrites the French government 
had only two or three mediocre politicians who under¬ 
stood their business a little it would immediately have 
seized the bald situation which presented itself by its 
one hair. Our liberty on the sea and in the Alps would 
have been restored by that simple naval episode, and, 
what is certainly not to be despised, our understanding 
with Great Britain would for the same reason have been 
automatically re-established.” * 

On August 24th “ a new step towards peace ” was 
taken with the reply of the German government, inform¬ 
ing the French government that it would decree an 
embargo on the export of arms for Germany to take 
immediate effect. In its communication to the French 
government, according to the official communique pub¬ 
lished in Berlin, the German government expressed “ its 
ardent desire (!) to see the other interested govern¬ 
ment now do what was necessary, if they had not already 
done so, to make the application of the agreed measures 
effective.” 

“ The German reply,” it was said in London, “ per- 

* VAction Frangaise , August 24th, 1936. 
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mitted the hope of a general agreement on this point in 
a short space of time. . . .” 

All this naturally offered General Franco’s allies an 
opportunity of gaining time. Italy’s decision to “ apply ” 
the embargo was not taken until August 20th, i.e ., 
three weeks after the decision of the French govern¬ 
ment. At the same time Rome and Berlin raised all 
sorts of difficulties with the object of sabotaging neu¬ 
trality. When the question of accepting the French 
proposal for non-intervention first arose they declared 
that they could not do so unless Soviet Russia did so 
also. But they refused to take part in the work of the 
committee of control which was to give effect to the 
declaration of neutrality, and suddenly Berlin became 
indignant at the idea of taking part in an international 
congress which was to be attended by a representative 
of the Soviets. 

In this way, the London committee formed to co¬ 
ordinate the measures taken to give effect to non-inter¬ 
vention was unable to meet before September 9th in 
London. And in any case, Germany and Italy only 
consented in the end to take part because the compet¬ 
ence of the committee had been whittled away prac¬ 
tically to nothing in order to secure their adhesion (the 
expression is that of a correspondent in a fascist news¬ 
paper), and because Portugal, which had in the mean¬ 
time been turned into a supply base for the rebels, 
refused to be represented. And for the rest, the activity 
of the committee, on which twenty-four powers were 
represented, revealed it to be as ineffective and as platonic 
as the committees which covered themselves with ridicule 
at the time of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. The allies 
of General Franco were able to take their places on the 
committee without fearing that their efforts in his 
favour would be hampered thereby. “ If to-morrow 
the violations of the non-intervention agreement were 
denounced on the committee,” wrote the Popolo di Roma 
on September 10th, “ the ill-concealed animosities 

would awaken at once and national susceptibilities would 
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begin to bristle. It is therefore certain that the one 
thing the committee will do will be nothing. It is 
superfluous to add that in all probability it will follow 
this wise course precisely. In the meanwhile Europe 
will have gained time, and the Spaniards will have had a 
chance of killing each other to their hearts’ content. 
If this is the object of the committee, one can be sure 
that it will be completely realised.” 

Proof was quickly forthcoming that the adhesion of 
Germany and Italy to the proposed arms embargo was 
nothing but a piece of trickery, an “ impious farce ” as 
the Liberal News Chronicle declared. The discussions 
at the committee of control did not in any way whatever 
prevent the foreign accomplices of the rebels from aiding 
and abetting them more and more effectively, and the 
London commission of inquiry established the fact that 
the supply of arms to the rebels did not stop after the 
signature of the non-intervention agreement by Germany 
and Italy. 

For the rest, the polemics which broke out in the body 
of the so-called committee of control inevitably caused 
its real task to be forgotten. Denounce as it might the 
flagrant violations of the non-intervention agreement on 
the part of Germany, Italy and Portugal, the Spanish 
government was unable to secure the attention of the 
committee for its “ allegations.” In the same way the 
proposal for an international inquiry made by the repre¬ 
sentative of the Soviets was rejected by the committee. 

The policy of non-intervention ended by developing 
into a veritable blockade of the lawful government and 
an effective intervention in favour of the rebels. The 
republican government of Spain never ceased to stress 
this fact in all its official declarations. 

The question was put very clearly by Professor 
Gilbert Murray in his letter to The Times already quoted : 
“ At the beginning I was all in favour of the embargo 
on the supply of arms to Spain, in the hope that further 
complications might be avoided and that lack of arms on 
both sides might mitigate the actual devastation. But 
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the complications are not being avoided. The embargo 
is apparently not being observed by all nations. Above 
all, since the insurgents are very well supplied with arms 
while the government forces are desperately in need of 
them, this professedly double-edged embargo really cuts 
only one way. It keeps the government forces unarmed 
for the benefit of the well-armed rebels.” * 

And what about the question of Soviet intervention ? 

It is obvious that if one admits the Italo-German 
thesis, that it was not Franco but Moscow that began 
the trouble, and that the Russians were the first to 
deliver contraband of war in favour of the government, 
then clearly there is only a question of Soviet interven¬ 
tion. But even with a particle of good faith only it 
would be impossible to agree with the defenders of the 
Spanish fascists. 

The report drawn up by six members of the British 
House of Commons belonging to the three principal 
parties in the country, who went to Spain last November 
to study means of “ humanising ” the civil war and to 
take note of any possible infractions of the non-interven¬ 
tion agreement, is explicit on this point. “ Whilst 
General Franco had German and Italian aeroplanes at his 
disposal, it was only later that the government was able 
to procure aeroplanes, it is said Russian.” 

We have seen what was the attitude of the Soviet 
government from the very beginning of the crisis. Whilst 
German and Italian intervention was proved up to the 
hilt by indisputable facts, even the most ferocious anti- 
bolshevist newspapers in Germany and Italy could find 
almost nothing with which to reproach the Russian 
government. The Moscow government respected the 
non-intervention agreement with such scrupulous fidelity 
that the French and British governments were able to 
use this attitude as an argument against their own 
“ interventionists.” The Moscow government was the 
first and the only government to propose the application 
of effective control over Spanish and Portuguese ports. 

* The Times , October 22nd, 1936. 
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It was only when German intervention had developed 
to the extent that it did that the Soviet government made 
its sensational declaration to the non-intervention com¬ 
mittee announcing that “ under no circumstances would 
it consent to permit the non-intervention agreement 
being used by certain powers as a screen to hide the 
provision of military assistance to the rebels against the 
lawfully constituted government of Spain,” and that 
“ in consequence it finds itself obliged to declare that 
unless these violations cease immediately it will consider 
itself released from its obligations under the non-inter¬ 
vention agreement.” 

What followed was only the logical and inevitable 
consequence of what went before. And we have seen 
the reasons which induced the Moscow government to 
take this step. 

In any case, the bloody farce of “ non-intervention ” 
is the most absurd thing imaginable. Under the con¬ 
ditions in which the Spanish drama is being enacted it 
would be childish to believe that by letting things slide 
“ for the sake of peace ” and in order not to offend those 
who are prepared to disturb it, and by considering what 
is happening in Spain as something which does not 
concern them, the really neutral powers, and above all 
France, would be able to ingratiate themselves with 
Rome and Berlin, and prevent complications arising 
out of the crisis, or protect themselves against the results 
of such complications should they arise. 

However much France may desire to preserve a strict 
neutrality in Spanish affairs and remain a passive spec¬ 
tator of what is happening on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, the struggle which is proceeding there touches 
her nearly and its issue will inevitably affect her own 
situation and perhaps even her own destiny. 

























CHAPTER X 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
RECOGNITION OF FRANCO 

At the time of the Italo-German conversations in Berlin 
and Berchtesgaden the recognition of the rebel govern¬ 
ment of Burgos was planned to take place on the day of 
the taking of Madrid. Franco’s troops were rapidly 
advancing on the Spanish capital, and its fall seemed 
inevitable. The taking of Madrid was to offer the fascist 
allies the opportunity of recognising Franco. Such an 
event would permit them to deny the right of the “ fugi¬ 
tive ” Valencia government to represent Spain. It 
would also permit them to support Franco still more 
strongly in the carrying out of his task. If “ red ” 
Catalonia then dared to proclaim its independence, the 
Italo-German accord would immediately come into 
operation ; Germany and Italy would intervene officially, 
openly offering their services to “ Spain,” which would 
henceforth be Franco’s Spain, to restore “ order ” in 
Barcelona and stamp out this “ centre of bolshevism in 
Western Europe.” 

However, their hopes have been shattered. The 
effort of the rebels to take Madrid broke down at the 
gates of the capital in face of the fierce resistance of the 
republican militia. From one day to the next the aspect 
of the military situation changed completely. The 
cause of the Spanish fascists was seen to be seriously 
compromised. Hitler and Mussolini at once hastened 
to make the expected gesture of recognising Franco. 

Using almost identical terms, the German and Italian 
governments attempted to justify their action with the 
following line of argument: “ The government of 

General Franco,” declared the official German com - 
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munique , “ having taken possession of the greater part 
of Spanish territory, and the events of the past few weeks 
having shown more and more clearly that in the rest of 
Spain there can no longer be any question of the exercise 
of responsible governmental power, the government of 
the Reich has decided to recognise the government of 
General Franco and to accredit to it a Charge d y Affaires for 
the maintenance of diplomatic relations.” This argument 
had already been used in the declaration of Count Ciano 
issued after the conclusion of the Italo-German accord of 
Berchtesgaden. True, the allies of General Franco con¬ 
tented themselves at that time with a mere expression of 
their sympathy for him, but subsequently the rebel troops 
made no real progress, and continued marking time. 

The recognition of Franco, made precipitately on the 
twelfth day of the battle for the Spanish capital, was 
nothing but the result of the break-down of his “ great 
offensive ” against Madrid. As long as things were 
going well for their Spanish proteges , the Germans and 
the Italians were content to play the comedy of neu¬ 
trality. But in face of the urgent danger they threw off 
the mask and hastened to recognise Franco officially in 
order to give themselves juridical grounds for inter¬ 
vening in his support. The Italian fascist press, headed 
by the official Giornale d' Italia^ now openly demanded 
“ direct intervention ” in favour of General Franco, 
whilst the Nazi press let it be clearly understood that 
the gesture of Germany and Italy expressed their firm 
resolve “ to prevent Moscow influence establishing itself 
in any part of Spain.” * 

No one was in any doubt as to the significance of the 
recognition of the rebel government by Rome and 
Berlin. The Echo de Parts declared on November 19th 
that the Italo-German gesture could only be explained 
by “ the difficulties which General Franco has encoun¬ 
tered before the Iberian capital. . . . The weakness of 
the nationalists is that they are unable to fill up the 
gaps which the fierce fighting has torn in their ranks. 

* Politische und Diplomatische Korrespondenx, November 20th, 1936. 
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They will occupy Madrid, but at what a cost ! Will they 
afterwards be in a position to continue their advance 
immediately towards Valencia and Barcelona ? These 
are the questions which are being asked in Berlin and 
Rome. . . . The recognition of Franco by Germany 
and Italy gives these two powers a wider basis for inter¬ 
vening with strong support in favour of the whites.” 
That is what the Rome Mess aggero means when it writes 
44 these are the practical reasons determining the recog¬ 
nition of General Franco’s government.” 

44 Hitler and Mussolini,” writes the Petit Parisien* 
“ are no longer satisfied with pursuing their present policy 
of supporting the rebels. Faced with the stubborn 
resistance of the population of Madrid, they were 
compelled to recognise General Franco hurriedly, first 
of all to give him moral backing and secondly to justify 
the sending of material reinforcements.” 

The situation was so clear that even the London 
friends of the rebels were compelled to recognise it. 
44 The obvious inference,” writes Scrutator in the Sunday 
Times on November 22nd, 1936, 44 is that General 
Franco is in difficulties. Probably ever since he landed 
in Spain he has been disagreeably surprised by the amount 
of resistance he has encountered. Badly led and badly 
equipped the government troops have fought well and 
sometimes heroically.” 

It is of little importance that the sudden burst of 
resistance shown by the defenders of Madrid at the 
supreme moment was made possible by the supply in 
extremis of quantities of arms by the Soviets.")" One 

* Petit Parisien, November 19th, 1936. 

f To believe the rebels, they were fighting not against the Spanish militia, 
but against Russian troops ! For instance, in a broadcast from Radio-Seville 
at 1.55 a.m. on November 23rd the rebels declared : “ During the fighting 
in which our forces were engaged in various parts of Madrid, it was seen that 
all the enemy forces, both officers and men, and even their equipment, were 
Russian. It is an exceptional thing to find the corpse of a militiaman. There 
are no longer Madrilenians and Catalonians facing the nationalist forces, but 
a Soviet army. The Spanish nationalist army is no longer engaged in a civil 
war, but in a war against Asiatic hordes which are striving at all costs to 
establish communist domination over Spain.” 

And Radio-Cadiz provided further details in a broadcast at 6.15 p.m. on 
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thing is certain, and that is that the result would have 
been the same even if the Russians had had nothing 
whatever to do with the rebel reverse. 

Hitler and Mussolini, as we have seen, did not inter¬ 
vene in Spain against anyone in particular, but merely 
in favour of Franco. The essential thing for them was 
to secure the victory of their accomplice, because this 
was necessary for the carrying out of their own plans. 
All the rest was merely empty talk. Their “joint 
action ” in Spain would have developed in a very similar 
fashion even if the republicans had had the Vatican at 
their back. 

We are witnessing the implementing of the Berchtes- 
gaden agreement which provided for direct intervention 
on the part of Germany and Italy in the event of their 
Spanish protege risking defeat for any reason what¬ 
ever. 

Their decision was obviously—as was rightly noted 
by the British newspapers—“ the prelude to more active 
intervention.” Under what form ? The conspirators 
jealously guarded their secret. It was noted that the 
text of the telegrams exchanged between the Fiihrer 
and Franco at the time of the recognition of the latter 
were not, contrary to usage, published. On the other 
hand, in delegating General Faupel as his representative 
to rebel headquarters, the German Chancellor revealed 
the significance of his gesture. General Faupel, a mili¬ 
tary expert of recognised ability credited with an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of Spanish affairs, made his name as 
the organiser of a “ Free Corps,” which operated in 
Silesia after the German revolution in 1918. He must, 
therefore, have been charged with a confidential mission 
which neither an ordinary diplomat nor even a member of 
the Nazi party would have been able to fulfil satisfac¬ 
torily. One thing, however, was quite certain, and it 

the same day : “ The presence of Russian effectives amongst the defenders of 
Madrid is becoming more and more evident. The militiamen, it appears, have 
almost all left the capital, and numbers of them have come into our lines, being 
unwilling to submit to the Russian knout. Madrid is virtually under Soviet 
command ” (Le Temps , November 24th, 1936). 
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was loudly announced in Berlin and Rome, /.<?., that these 
two powers would oppose, “ by force of arms if neces¬ 
sary,” the “ bolshevisation ” of Spain.* 

The first indication of the new turn of affairs following 
on the Italo-German gesture of recognition was the 
declaration of a blockade of Catalonia by the Burgos 
government on the very day of its recognition. These 
two events were nothing but “ two aspects of the same 
policy.” 

Seeing that General Franco was not in a position to 
establish an effective blockade himself, his navy being 
weaker than that of the republican government, it is 
quite clear that the blockade would have to be carried 
out by German and Italian submarines. The “ mys¬ 
terious ” bombardment of government warships in the 
harbour of Cartagena was merely a foretaste of what was 
to come.J The landing of German troops at Cadiz was 

* This assurance was given by Count Ciano to Mr. G. Ward Price, a friend 
and confidant of the Duce and of the Fiihrer , and correspondent of the Daily 
Mail (the Daily Mail , November 23rd, 1936). 

f Scrutator, in the Sunday Times , November 22nd, 1936. 

£ It is interesting to recall in this connection the attitude of the German 
and Italian press. It will give us some idea of the state of diplomatic morality 
in our day and enable us to judge whether we need take the polemics of the 
regimented fascist press seriously. 

When the lawful government of Spain, with which the Rome and Berlin 
governments still maintained normal diplomatic relations, declared a blockade 
of the Spanish ports in the hands of the rebels, and government warships 
dared to hold up a German vessel, the Kamerun (which, as was later proved, 
had just discharged hundreds of tons of war material at Lisbon), before Cadiz, 
the fascist press immediately burst into a fury against “ this act of piracy.” 

“ The Cadiz incident,” wrote the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of August 20th, 
“ shows that the incitement of Moscow may have the gravest international 
consequences. If the Spanish terrorists continue in this way, it is clear that the 
naval powers will not be able to tolerate this piracy on the high seas. ... It 
was reserved to a red pirate to disturb this international action (the * action ’ 
for non-intervention !). It is Moscow’s intention to disturb the negotiations 
for neutrality. Paris and London will have to adopt a different tone. This 
warning must make itself heard in particular in Paris, where, whilst negotiations 
are in full swing, the gravest violations of neutrality are the order of the day.” 

The official Voelkischer Beobachter was even more violent in its language : 
“ The case of the steamer Kamerun proves that there is no longer any political 
power in Madrid capable of keeping its supporters within the bounds laid down 
by the rules of civilised life. The piratical attack upon the Kamerun is an 
evidence of the bolshevist chaos let loose in Spain under the domination of the 
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another. In this way, as M. de Kerillis has rightly 
pointed out, the landing of German soldiers 4 4 has 
definitely given this fearful conflict the character of an 
advance-guard skirmish of a great European war.” 

Marxists. In view of the evolution taking place in the Marxist party in Spain, 
any declaration of non-intervention becomes inoperative.” 

Later the same press found that the same action when undertaken by the rebels 
was absolutely normal. “ It is the good right (!) of the nationalist govern¬ 
ment,” wrote the Angriff on November 21st, “ to aim at preventing the incredible 
intervention of Russia in Spanish domestic affairs by establishing a blockade 
of the port of Barcelona. If the exercise of this right provokes incidents, this 
can only be put down to the lack of circumspection of those against whom it is 
exercised.” 

Another newspaper, Der Westen, declared roundly : “ Exercising the right 
of a free people, General Franco is entitled in any case to have recourse to a 
blockade, i.e. y to close enemy ports, if necessary by force. In this case, seeing 
that it is a question of a domestic enemy and not of a foreign State, the juris¬ 
prudence governing the conduct of a normal war between nations is not 
applicable.” 















































































PART II 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE SPANISH CRISIS 





























































































CHAPTER I 

THE OBSCURITY OF BRITISH POLICY 

Up to this point, it seems to us, everything is clear. 
The obscurity begins—as it always does—when one tries 
to define the attitude of Great Britain. And this obscurity 
has not failed to exercise its influence on events in Spain, 
for British policy has been a bigger factor than any other 
in the development of Spanish affairs. 

At first sight Great Britain would seem to have every 
interest in co-operating sincerely with France, for the 
Italo-German intervention and its repercussions upon 
Mediterranean equilibrium touches her just as nearly. 
The British "government cannot be ignorant of the 
warnings of the Nazi press to its country, warnings 
which are almost threats. “ The Balearic Islands,” 
wrote the Koelnische Zeitung on August 19th, “ may soon 
give rise to international complications.” And the 
An griffs the official mouthpiece of the Reich’s Propa¬ 
ganda Minister, Dr. Goebbels, wrote on the same day : 
“ Great Britain has the choice between a red Spain 
which would certainly contaminate France, and a nation¬ 
alist Peninsula which might, out of friendship and grati¬ 
tude to Italy, deprive Gibraltar of its importance and, 
through the Balearic Islands, cut certain vital British 
and French communications.” 

In short, the Nazi newspapers make no attempt to 
conceal the fact that the Mediterranean problem is once 
again on the agenda, and that its solution will depend on 
the blocs now in process of formation. 

In effect, therefore, a seizure of the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean by Italy, and even Germany, would raise the same 
strategic problems for Great Britain as it raises for 
France. The day that Italy and Germany establish 
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themselves on the Moroccan coasts opposite Gibraltar, 
and on the Balearic Islands, the present equilibrium in 
this part of the Mediterranean—which is in reality now 
weighted in favour of Great Britain—will be upset. 
The route to India would then be threatened much more 
effectively than it is by the establishment of the Italians 
in Abyssinia. 

“ If the plot in Spain succeeds,” wrote Mr. Noel- 
Baker, Labour M.P., in the article already quoted, 
“ there is no doubt that General Franco will gratefully 
cede new bases to Mussolini at Ceuta (opposite Gib¬ 
raltar) and in Minorca. Germany is said to hope for 
similar concessions in the Canaries. This would cut off 
France from her African dominions and from her African 
armies, and at a single blow undermine her whole scheme 
of national defence. It would also gravely menace British 
communications with the Eastern Mediterranean.” 

“The victory of General Franco,” wrote the Liberal 
Manchester Guardian on August 3rd, “ would have very 
important international consequences ; it would com¬ 
pletely change the relation of forces in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. ... A modification of the relation of forces 
resulting from the establishment of a fascist dictatorship 
in Spain, looking towards Germany and Italy for guid¬ 
ance, would be a further danger to the cause of peace.” 

And finally, in a letter published in the Daily Telegraph 
on August 18 th, Sir Abe Bailey denounces the Spanish plot 
in the following outspoken terms: “ I venture to submit, 
therefore, that the British people ought to approach this 
Spanish civil war not from an emotional or doctrinaire 
standpoint, but first and foremost and all the time from 
the standpoint of its possible effects on British prestige, 
and most particularly by its repercussions on our imperial 
communications. I am afraid that the success of General 
Franco would bring nearer Mussolini’s dream of trans¬ 
forming the Mediterranean into an Italian lake, and 
might also give Germany that foothold in Morocco for 
the realisation of which she nearly plunged the world 
into war in 1911.” 
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“ What the civil war in Spain means for Great Britain ” 
has been set out by Lord Strabolgi, former member of 
the Admiralty War Staff and Assistant Chief of Staff at 
Gibraltar, in a brilliant article written for a big inter¬ 
national agency.* 

After having pointed out “ the tendency of the fascist 
States to support each other,” and further that “ we are 
living in an epoch when policy ranges itself on the side 
of force whether we like it or not,” the author of this 
article then raises the question, “ what force is likely to 
be concentrated behind future German exactions, whether 
directed against Great Britain or against the League of 
Nations, and in consequence against the cause of Euro¬ 
pean peace, in the event of Spain becoming a virtual 
Italo-German protectorate.” 

“ With a hostile Spain,” he writes, “ Gibraltar would 
become untenable as a naval base. In view of the 
increased poyer of modern artillery, the harbour of the 
bay of Gibraltar, to the west of the Rock, would be 
within the range of well-placed batteries on the circle of 
hills in the Spanish interior. The fortress itself is 
capable of supporting a siege, but the harbour would be 
rendered useless for the purpose of obtaining supplies, 
and for repairs to British warships. 

“ The fascist confederation would have control of the 
fortress and harbour of Ceuta, on the south side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, as well as of the interior of Spain. 
As a natural fortress Ceuta is second only to Gibraltar. 
It would be impossible to attack Ceuta without orga¬ 
nising a great expedition, for the fascists would control 
the two shores of the Straits of Gibraltar, western exit 
of the Mediterranean. We know already that Malta 
is exposed to aerial attack owing to its proximity to 
Italian aerodromes. The British fleet would thus have 
no safe place of refuge or base in the Mediterranean with 
the exception of what France might be willing to place 
at its disposal. And further, it has recently been reported 

* This article was published hi Le Journal des Nations of Geneva on 
September 19 th, 1936. 
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that the Spanish rebels have promised Italy the use of 
the Balearic Islands. This would provide Italy with an 
additional naval base in the shape of the island of Minorca, 
with its excellent natural harbour of Port Mahon. This 
base was once in the possession of Great Britain : Admiral 
Byng was shot on his own quarter deck by judgment of a 
court martial for having been unable to raise a siege laid 
by the French. 

“ Although Great Britain can, as a result of agreements 
with France, use Bizerta and other ports situated on the 
coasts of French North Africa, as well as Toulon on the 
South coast of France, her communications would be 
rendered very difficult. And further, the fine Spanish 
harbours of Vigo and Villa Garcia in the North of Spain, 
and of Cadiz in the South, all on the Atlantic coast, 
could be used as bases by the warships and submarines 
of Germany and Italy in case of war.” 

Lord Strabolgi then recalls en passant that during a 
great part of the world war he was stationed at Gibraltar 
and was in a position to observe what was happening in 
Spain : “ The greater number of the members of the 
aristocracy and of the officers’ corps were pro-German, 
and the idea that Spain might at a critical phase take 
sides against the Allies during the world war was a 
veritable nightmare. At that time,” he adds, “ the 
only sure friends on whom we could count in Spain 
were the republicans and the socialists—the reds of 
to-day.” 

“ Portugal too,” continues the author of this article, 
“ might see herself compelled to join this threatening 
fascist combination and this would place still more 
harbours at the disposal of the anti-British and anti- 
French alliance. And as though this were not enough, 
a Spanish alliance would provide the fascist federation 
with bases for warships in the Canaries and at Rio de 
Oro, in Spanish territory on the North-West shoulder 
of Africa. The difficulties met with by the British fleet 
during the course of the last war would be child’s play 
compared with the problems raised by these new circum- 
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stances. And further, it must not be forgotten that Italy 
has now carved out an empire for herself in North-East 
Africa which represents a dangerous menace to Great 
Britain’s route to India via the Red Sea.” 

And Lord Strabolgi sums up, “ if fascism is victorious 
in Spain, the balance will tip in favour of the fascist 
countries,” and he concludes, “ those whom the gods 
wish to destroy they first make mad.” 

On March 26th, 1937, the opposition speakers in the 
British House of Commons once again called the atten¬ 
tion of the government to the dangers of the situation 
created in the Mediterranean. 

“ The object of the invasion of Spain,” declared Mr. 
Mander, “ was ... to set up on the other side of the 
Pyrenees a fascist State threatening our imperial routes 
and the French routes. If it succeeded it would be 
repeated elsewhere with greater confidence and greater 
success.” 

And Mr. L/loyd George declared : “ We are allowing 
Mussolini to be in a position where he dominates our 
communications with India.” 

True, Italy has on several occasions, through its 
Ambassador in London, Signor Grandi, through its 
Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, and through the Duce 
himself, given assurances to the British government con¬ 
cerning Italian intentions with regard to the Balearic 
Islands, but the British themselves are in the best position 
to estimate such assurances at their true value. What 
the Italians now admit openly, ue ., their “ provisional ” 
occupation of that part of Spanish territory, was pre¬ 
viously energetically denied by Rome. Besides, we know 
that such “ provisional ” arrangements belong to the 
kind that lasts ; for example, the Dodecanese. 

However, the attitude of Great Britain to the Spanish 
crisis is extremely disconcerting. Although the British 
press, with one or two rare exceptions, showed itself 
rather favourably inclined to the republican government 
of Madrid, the British government adopted such an un¬ 
certain line that the opposition press was obliged on 
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several occasions to denounce its “ lack of candour and 
clarity.” 

The French proposal for non-intervention was wel¬ 
comed in London with “ warm sympathy.” That is 
true, but nevertheless it is precisely from this moment 
on that the attitude of Great Britain became very suspect. 
Perhaps historic truth would demand that one referred 
rather to a British initiative suggested to, if not imposed 
upon, France, and put forward under the cloak of a 
supposed French initiative. 

The Italian press has openly declared that the decision 
of the French government to suspend the exportation 
of arms to Spain was due in great measure to the inter¬ 
vention of Sir George Clerk, Ambassador of Great 
Britain in Paris. Italian newspapers have even sug¬ 
gested in this connection that if France decided to inter¬ 
vene in favour of the Popular Front government in 
Spain, Great Britain would withdraw her support against 
Germany in the coming Locarno discussions. 

Further, British newspapers such as the Daily Tele¬ 
graph have admitted that the British government exercised 
pressure on the French Popular Front government with 
a view to preventing the latter from giving support to 
the Spanish government. 

The object of this manoeuvre is obvious. In appear¬ 
ance the measures taken were inspired by a desire to 
prevent a European conflict developing out of the hap¬ 
penings in Spain. In reality, however, these measures 
constituted the greatest possible service which a 
“ neutral ” country could at that moment render to 
the rebels, for they deprived the lawful government of 
the possibility of obtaining abroad the means it needed 
to defend itself. At one blow normal commercial 
relations between Spain and other countries were broken 
o£F, and contracts concluded with the Spanish govern¬ 
ment before the revolt were annulled. And, most 
important result of all, the non-intervention agreement 
rendered inoperative that clause of the Franco-Spanish 
commercial treaty, concluded in December, 1935, 
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according to which Spain undertook to give France the 
preference in her war-material purchases. 

Great Britain’s role gradually began to take on more 
clearly defined forms : to paralyse all possible action in 
favour of Madrid so that Italo-German intervention in 
favour of Franco might have its maximum effect. It is 
sufficient to add that in face of the new fact represented 
by the forced landing of an Italian military aeroplane 
in Algerian territory, an aeroplane which formed part 
of an Italian squadron on its way to Spanish Morocco, the 
French government issued a communique on August 1st, 
which concluded : “ The fact that war materials are 
being obtained by the insurgents from foreign countries 
compels the French government to resume its liberty 
of judgment with regard to the application of the deci¬ 
sion it has taken.” * 

This explains the enthusiastic reception accorded to 
the French gesture in Rome and Berlin. “ Some people,” 
declared messages from Berlin, “ go so far as to applaud 
the success obtained by M. Yvon Delbos, who is regarded 
here as the only French Minister capable of furthering a 
rapprochement with Germany.” f 

Let us add, in order to facilitate the clearing up of 
this obscure point in the tragic affair of Spain, that whilst 
the Quai <T Orsay was being influenced by the Foreign 
Office, the British press busied itself exclusively with the 
“ changed attitude of Germany,” which it was claimed 
had resulted in a certain “ relaxation ” of international 
tension. This, of course, was done to create an atmo¬ 
sphere of optimism in which it would be easier to persuade 
the French government to adopt the desired course. 

Twenty-four hours after the French declaration, the 
international commission of control in Tangier decided, 
upon the imperative demand of General Franco and 
thanks to the insistence of the President of the com¬ 
mission, the Italian consul, to deny access to the harbour 
of Tangier to those warships which had remained loyal 

* he Temps , August 3rd, 1936. 
f Paris-Midi, August 9th, 1936. 
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to the Spanish government. The Spanish warships 
which were in the harbour at the time immediately put 
out to sea. And it was learned from a Havas message 
from London that the British government had made 
representations to the Spanish government in order to 
persuade it to do this. Always, of course, in order to 
avoid international complications. But in reality because 
the government fleet was seriously hampering the 
transport of General Franco’s troops to Spain. At the 
same time this international commission recognised 
the validity of the identification papers issued by the 
rebel authorities, and authorised the entry into the 
international zone of Spaniards residing in Spanish 
Morocco and belonging to the insurrectionary movement. 
This amounted to a recognition in fact if not in law of 
the rebel government. 

If Great Britain had been sincere in her protestations 
she would have taken the initiative for strong representa¬ 
tions on the part of those governments determined to 
respect international law and make it respected, and she 
would have invited the Rome, Berlin and Lisbon govern¬ 
ments to stop their activities in favour of Franco or be 
prepared to see the governments of France and Great 
Britain, supported by all those powers which still respect 
international law, declare themselves in favour of the 
Madrid government, a course which was demanded by 
the Liberal and Labour press in Great Britain. Other¬ 
wise the policy of non-intervention was bound to operate 
against the lawful government and in favour of the 
rebels, seeing that in all probability Berlin, Rome and 
Lisbon would continue to supply them with war materials. 

The British government affected to be particularly 
desirous of seeing the conclusion of a general agreement 
as quickly as possible. It even pretended to make 
representations in Rome and Berlin in this sense. But 
where its representations might have been and could 
have been particularly valuable and effective, i.e.> in 
Lisbon, they proved in fact to be quite useless. 

As everyone knows, Portugal is nothing but a satellite 
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of Great Britain. And yet from the beginning Lisbon 
played an increasingly active part in the preparation and 
the development of the Spanish revolt. It was in Lisbon 
that General Sanjurjo organised with impunity and with 
the complicity of the Portuguese the conspiracy of which 
he was the chief. It was Lisbon he left to place himself 
at the head of the rebels. In short, from the very begin¬ 
ning the Portuguese capital was the real headquarters 
of the conspiracy of the Spanish generals. And even 
after its “ acceptance ” of the French proposal of non¬ 
intervention the government of the dictator Salazar 
never ceased to aid the Spanish rebels. 

Great Britain was obviously playing a double game. 
This became clearer as soon as it was possible to observe 
its activity on the “ non-intervention ” committee, of 
which the British representative, Lord Plymouth, Under¬ 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, naturally became 


sabotaging the work of the committee, already prob¬ 
lematical enough. The tactics adopted to this end were 
very simple. The documents put forward by the Madrid 
government setting forth the violations of the non¬ 
intervention agreement by Germany, Italy and Portugal 
were “ according to usage ” communicated to the govern¬ 
ments of these countries, whose representatives on the 
committee naturally found the accusations to be “ entirely 
without foundation.” 

The same fate was suffered by the Russian notes 
drawing attention to violations of the non-intervention 
agreement by the same countries. The committee 
passed over them on the pretext that they contained no 
concrete proposals. But when on October 6th the 
Soviet representative proposed the sending of a com¬ 
mission of inquiry to the Spanish-Portuguese frontier, 
his note, still “ according to usage,” was communicated 
to the Portuguese representative, and the committee 
decided that whilst awaiting the Portuguese reply all 
discussion concerning the appointment of such a com¬ 
mission would be premature. When the Soviet repre- 
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sentative returned to the attack six days later and asked 
the chairman of the committee to call a meeting to discuss 
the Soviet proposal. Lord Plymouth replied that it seemed 
to him unnecessary to call the committee together to 
discuss the Russian note in view of the fact that the com¬ 
mittee had not yet obtained “ all the explanations neces¬ 
sary to establish the facts,” the Portuguese government’s 
reply not yet having arrived. And, it may be added, 
in his reply the noble lord referred to “ the alleged 
supply of arms ” to the rebels through Portuguese 
territory. The proposal for the establishment of control 
was, in fact, not adopted by the committee until two 
months later, at the beginning of December ! 

Nothing could better illustrate the real part played 
by the non-intervention committee under British leader¬ 
ship as an instrument in the hands of Franco’s allies 
than the deep interest shown by the latter in its pro¬ 
ceedings. When the Soviet government declared in its 
note of October 7th that if the constant violations of the 
non-intervention agreement did not immediately cease, 
Russia would consider herself released from her obliga¬ 
tions, the Italian representative, supported by his German 
colleague, announced that his government would not 
accept responsibility for any annulment of the agreement 
as a result of unilateral action by one of the contracting 
parties. The friends of Franco were horrified at the 
idea that the friends of the Madrid government might 
escape from the trap in which they had allowed them¬ 
selves to be caught. 

It is important to note that up to this time no accusa¬ 
tion, either official or semi-official, had been made 
against the Soviets accusing them of having supplied 
arms to the Spanish government. All that the Nazi 
and fascist newspapers could find with which to reproach 
the Moscow government was that it had broadcast 
propaganda in favour of the Spanish Popular Front and 
had allowed collections to be taken up in aid of the 
republican militia. 

British intervention, discreet but terribly effective, 
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in favour of the rebels and against the Madrid govern¬ 
ment, made itself felt as far as Geneva at the Sep¬ 
tember session of the League of Nations. It was under 
pressure from Mr. Eden, exercised upon the Spaniards 
through the medium of the French delegation, that the 
Spanish Foreign Minister, Senor Alvarez del Vayo, 
abstained from officially bringing the Spanish question 
before the League of Nations. And it was also due to 
pressure exercised by the British Foreign Minister that 
the secretariat of the League of Nations, pleading reasons 
of procedure, refused to publish documents handed to 
M. Avenol, the General Secretary of the League of 
Nations, by Senor del Vayo for this purpose, enumerating 
cases of violation of the non-intervention agreement 
noted by the Spanish government and easily verifiable. 

The systematic hostility of Great Britain towards 
republican Spain expressed itself openly in the question 
of the blockade which the Madrid government pro¬ 
claimed by its decrees of August 9th and 10th of 
the coasts in rebel hands with a view to preventing 
secret supplies reaching them by the sea. The British 
government energetically opposed this measure and 
refused to recognise the right of the Spanish government 
warships to hold up, board and seize merchant vessels, 
and it ordered its fleet to protect the British flag. The 
British government suddenly recalled that “ inter¬ 
national law ” requires that in order to obtain recognition 
a blockade must be effective, i.e., it must be carried out 
by adequate forces, and the Madrid government did not 
possess such forces. 

The British refusal to recognise the blockade, it was 
said in London, was merely a matter of form, seeing that 
no incident could possibly take place, first of all because 
Great Britain could not be suspected of wishing to supply 
arms and munitions of war to the Spanish rebels, and 
secondly because British merchant ships would as far 
as possible avoid the zones in question. Nevertheless, 
the refusal to recognise the blockade was a fact which 
considerably prejudiced the cause of the Spanish govern- 
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ment. The British reply coincided with the incident of 
the Kamerun , a German boat loaded with petrol and war 
materials intended for the rebels, which had just been 
held up by a Spanish government warship. The decision 
of the British government was thus virtually equivalent 
to a recognition of the right of the rebels to contraband 
of war and a recognition of the right of their friends to 
supply it. In Rome and Berlin it was considered, not 
without reason, that Great Britain had thereby recognised 
the right of German and Italian ships to resort to force 
in the future if necessary. 

In short, without abandoning its formal official 
attitude of “ neutrality,’’ the British government did 
everything in its power to facilitate the task of the rebels 
and render that of the government more difficult, a 
government which at that time could not even be accused 
of being “ red,” seeing that when the rebel generals first 
took up arms against it, neither socialists nor communists 
were members of it. 




















CHAPTER II 

BRITISH COMPLICITY 

The day after the recognition of the rebel Burgos govern¬ 
ment by Germany and Italy, the New York Herald- 
Tribune wrote : “ If the established international code 
still had some validity the Italo-German gesture, coming 
at a time when the rebels are still battering vainly at the 
gates of Madrid (whose population they are slaughtering 
with the assistance of German and Italian aeroplanes), 
would have been considered so grossly premature as to 
have constituted a war provocation. However, to-day 
it is useless to mention established codes or appeal 
to law.” 

This was true, of course, as far as the Germans and 
the Italians were concerned, but what did the other great 
powers, and above all Great Britain, propose to do ? 
How would they react to this “ war provocation ” ? 

At least, the Italo-German gesture should have had as 
its immediate and logical consequence a reconsideration 
of the question of non-intervention. Up to this time the 
“ non-intervention ” agreement was considered as em¬ 
bodying the only reasonable policy likely to serve the 
cause of peace, though certainly even its supporters them¬ 
selves were obliged to recognise that it had not produced 
“all the results that might have been expected” (the 
Temps). In fact, the opponents of non-intervention both 
in France and in Great Britain were certainly right when 
they charged this policy with being responsible for the 
prolongation of the civil war and for the aggravation of 
its effects abroad, which was precisely what the non¬ 
intervention agreement was designed to avoid. Even 
the Germans admitted that “ the danger of grave com¬ 
plications was not completely avoided by this diplomatic 
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device.”* And in fact it has been proved to-day that 
non-intervention has worked effectively in favour of the 
rebels, seeing that without the embargo laid upon 
republican Spain the situation would have developed in 
an entirely different manner. “ If we had supplied the 
Madrid government, which had a right to arms,” 
declared Mr. Noel-Baker, a Labour M.P., in the House 
of Commons on December ist, “ it would have been able 
to defend itself against General Franco. The Spanish 
government would have won very quickly. But the 
policy which has actually been adopted has prolonged 
the war and increased the dangers of international 
complications.” 

The Italo-German gesture was accompanied by the 
proclamation of a blockade of the ports in the hands of 
the government. General Franco peremptorily ordered 
all foreign vessels anchored in the harbour of Barcelona 
“ to leave the harbour with as little delay as possible in 
order to avoid damage which might be sustained as a 
result of military operations about to be undertaken 
and to accept this as the only warning that would be 
given.” 

Not having sufficient forces at his disposal to establish 
such a blockade, Franco was obliged to look to the 
German and Italian fleets for assistance. The British 
government was the first to recognise that the Spanish 
civil war had assumed a new character as a result of these 
events, a character determined by the open participation 
of Germany and Italy in the conflict. Though it might 
be possible to camouflage tanks and aeroplanes, it was 
said, it is impossible to camouflage submarines. The 
British would certainly never put up with that. . . . 

It was now the time for Great Britain to take action, 
and everything depended, as always, on the attitude she 
would take up to these “ new facts.” 

What was the reaction of Great Britain ? Tl^e British 
government remained quite unmoved. Far from chang¬ 
ing its attitude, it did its best on the contrary to tie the 

* Frankfurter Zeitung , November 30th, 1936. 
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hands of the French government with “ respect for 
neutrality,'' i.e., by urging upon it the continuation of 
the policy of abstention. 

The decision of Rome and Berlin was received in 
official British circles with significant calm. These circles 
were of the opinion, according to a Havas message, that 
the Italo-German decision would not have 44 an unfavour¬ 
able effect on the system of non-intervention," and that 
44 the only chance of limiting the conflagration to Spain 
was to maintain the principle of non-intervention linder 
all circumstances and to do everything possible to ensure 
its faithful application." 

After having raised the threat of war in Europe by 
their gesture, Germany and Italy announced that they 
would continue to 44 co-operate in the work of the non¬ 
intervention committee," declaring that their recognition 
of Franco was to be regarded only as giving 44 moral 
support." The British government then hastened to 
adopt this absurd thesis in order to bolster up its own 
attitude. It argued that the Italo-German recognition 
of Franco, not being incompatible with the principle of 
non-intervention, in no way constituted direct interven¬ 
tion in the Spanish civil war, and there was therefore no 
reason to reconsider the policy of neutrality hitherto 
pursued. 44 All the efforts of the British government," 
declared the Havas message already quoted, 44 are 
directed towards maintaining the committee in being, 
and there is no doubt that any attempt to free the member 
States from their engagements would meet with energetic 
resistance on its part." Exactly. 

Questioned in the House of Commons the day after 
these grave events as to whether in his opinion the Italo- 
German declaration constituted a deliberate violation of 
the non-intervention agreement, Mr. Eden replied that 
the action of Italy and Germany could not be interpreted 
as a violation of that agreement and ought not to be 
permitted to interfere with the work of the non-inter¬ 
vention committee. And he added : 44 As far as concerns 
non-intervention, I wish to say categorically that there 
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are other governments more to blame than those of 
Germany and Italy.” 

By this “ scandalous outburst,” as the Liberal Man¬ 
chester Guardian termed it, the chief of the Foreign Office 
formally took sides in the controversy concerning the 
secret arming of the two belligerent parties in Spain by 
their respective foreign allies. Mr. Eden affected to 
doubt that the movement of General Franco was the 
work of Germany and Italy. In this way he absolved 
these two powers of all responsibility, sanctioned their 
actions and recognised the justification of their gesture. 

One might reply with the Labour M.P., Mr. Noel- 
Baker * : “ If Russia is supplying arms to the legal 

Madrid government it is in a very different position 
from the dictatorial powers who are supplying the 
rebels. There is a League of Nations in existence. 
There is a Covenant in existence and an Article 16 which 
prescribes that arms shall be refused to the aggressor 
and given to the victim of the aggression. In supplying 
arms to the lawful government of Spain, which was being 
attacked, the Soviet Union is doing no more than its 
duty as a member of the League of Nations, and this duty 
is one which is incumbent on all the members of the 
League.” However, the Soviets were formally indicted 
on account of their attitude. The Italo-German thesis 
on the essential point of the discussion at the committee 
of “ non-intervention,” i.e ., the question of which nation 
first violated the non-intervention agreement, had hence¬ 
forth a defender in no less a person than the British 
Foreign Minister. 

It is amusing to note that on this occasion Mr. Eden 
showed less impartiality and candour than General 
Ludendorff ! Whilst Mr. Eden was speaking in the 
House of Commons General Ludendorff wrote in his 
paper : “ During the course of the battle for Madrid 
General Franco captured quantities of Russian, French, 
and even Czechoslovakian war material. Yes, but if 
General Franco had been defeated by the government 

* December ist, 1936. 
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militia the latter would certainly have found war material 
of foreign origin in his possession. . . 

On November 20th, Mr. Eden defined the attitude 
of the British government in an important speech de¬ 
livered in his own constituency at Leamington. Great 
Britain, he declared, would not recognise General 
Franco, but would remain faithful to the policy of non¬ 
intervention. “ It is, unhappily, true that that agree¬ 
ment has not been as strictly observed by all as could 
be wished,” the Chief of the Foreign Office admitted 
on this occasion. “ But that fact,” he hastened to add, 
“ however regrettable, does not cause us in any way to 
modify our decision in favour of the principle of non¬ 
intervention. Because some who should be firemen take 
a hand now and again at feeding the flames, that is no 
reason why the whole fire brigade should leave their 
posts and join in fanning Europe into a furnace. We 
are firmly convinced that our decision in this respect was 
the right one, and whatever fluctuations may take place 
abroad and in certain political parties at home we intend 
to abide by that decision.” 

The real question at issue was thus adroitly avoided. 
It was no longer a question of “ reconsidering ” the policy 
of non-intervention, but of the recognition or non¬ 
recognition of Franco. Great Britain, which was 
expected to change its attitude as a result of the Italo- 
German gesture, advanced the fact that she had not in 
her turn recognised the rebel government as a proof of 
her attachment to the policy of non-intervention and as a 
great service rendered to the cause of peace ! 

In his speech at Leamington, Mr. Eden also defined 
the general policy of his country, affirming her decision 
to remain faithful to her engagements towards France 
and Belgium in the event of their being attacked. 

The enthusiasm aroused by these words in Paris was 
so great that in hailing “ Franco-British solidarity,” as 
being “stronger than ever,” the following was over¬ 
looked : 

(a) That the British Foreign Minister had just 
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definitely buried the principle of collective security, 
which up to that time had been the basis of the policy of 
the two countries ; 

(J?) That Mr. Eden had admitted German expansion 
towards the East and given Hitler carte blanche in 
advance for the realisation of his plans of conquest in 
that part of Europe ; 

(r) That the chief of the Foreign Office also spoke 
of Great Britain’s decision to defend Germany if she 
were attacked, a decision which would make it impos¬ 
sible for France to go to the aid of her allies in Eastern 
Europe in the event of German aggression, because 
Great Britain would consider herself obliged in that case 
to take Germany’s side. 

Italian newspapers wrote that the Leamington speech 
was “ a gesture designed particularly to accompany the 
note which was sent at the same time by London to the 
Locarno powers urging them to do everything possible 
to ensure that the meeting of the five powers might 
take place as quickly as possible.” * That is quite 
possible, but Mr. Eden was certainly thinking also and in 
particular about affairs in Spain, and his chief aim for 
the moment was to prevent any change in the attitude 
of the French government, which was being subjected 
to strong pressure by its communist allies and by other 
left-wing elements. The Leamington speech had, so 
to speak, the effect of putting M. Leon Blum in the 
dilemma of choosing between his personal sympathies 
with the Spanish Popular Front and the friendship of 
Great Britain. And what French premier would ever 
take it upon himself to compromise for any reason 
whatever the good relations between France and Great 
Britain after a declaration of such importance, the like 
of which had not been known even during the crisis of 
July, 1914, i.e ., at the time of the Entente Cor diale ? 
However, at the same time the British government 
informed the French government in the clearest possible 
terms that if France intervened in the Spanish conflict, 

* Popolo di Roma, November 22nd, 1936. 
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and if war arose out of that intervention, she could not 
count upon the aid of Great Britain.* 

It was, in short, the classic method : marching “ hand 
in hand ” with France, Great Britain deprived her of all 
liberty of movement, whilst at the same time the others, 
Franco’s allies, were free to pursue their “joint action ” 
in Spain. In the British House of Commons on Novem¬ 
ber 21 st, Mr. Eden had the pleasure of being able to 
announce that the French government had expressed 
to him its desire that the existing agreement should be 
maintained. 

Thus it was thanks to the British government that the 
farce of so-called non-intervention continued under 
circumstances more grotesque than ever, for “ co¬ 
operating ” on the committee of non-intervention were 
those powers which had just recognised Franco and had 
announced at the tops of their voices that they would not 
permit the “ bolshevisation ” of Spain, i.e., a victory for 
the lawful government of that country. 

The committee then solemnly began to discuss— 
after four months of civil war !—the methods to be 
applied for the establishment of a control over the supply 
of arms to Spain. These hypocritical mouthings gave 
the illusion of an “ effort ” to apply the principle of 
non-intervention. It was clear that control, if it were to 
be effective, could not be limited to the coasts of Spain. 
The Portuguese coasts would also have to be controlled, 
seeing that Portugal served as the principal basis of 
supplies for the rebel forces, but Mr. Eden energetically 
opposed this. 

There remained the control of the Spanish coasts. 
But the representatives of Germany and Italy, who 
remained on the committee of non-intervention only in 
order not to lose their alibi, acted, in the words of a 
British Liberal newspaper, upon a preconcerted plan 
and used every possible artifice in order to prevent 

* According to a statement made by M. Jean Longuet to the London Star , 
whilst in the British capital as a member of a delegation of the World Committee 
against War and Fascism in November, 1936. 
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even the semblance of action, determined to employ 
“ every means in their power to prevent the establish¬ 
ment of a system of control and surveillance over the 
entry of arms and war material into Spain.” * Whilst 
on his part the representative of Portugal, who in reality 
was the representative of the rebels, flatly refused to 
support any proposition whatever. 

The “ neutrality ” of Great Britain was displayed in 
a still more striking fashion in the question of blockade. 
When a blockade was declared by the Madrid govern¬ 
ment (in terms quite different from those used by Franco 
in his ultimatum) the British government, as we have 
just seen, replied with a categoric refusal to recognise 
the blockade under the pretext that the government 
fleet was not in a position to make it effective. However, 
London was in no way inclined to oppose the blockade 
declared by Franco, although in the opinion of the 
British themselves the rebel fleet was even less able 
than the government fleet to make it effective. 

The communication of the rebel government had the 
unexpected honour of being read in the British House of 
Commons on November 20th by Mr. Eden himself. 
The British House of Commons learnt from the mouth 
of the British Foreign Minister that on receipt of this 
communication the British Ambassador to Spain, who 
was installed at Hendaye, had been given instructions 
to get into touch with the Burgos authorities and to 
request them to accord a guarantee of security with regard 
to certain agreed anchorages at Barcelona such as had 
already been granted in the case of Tarragona, Valencia 
and Alicante. 

Proud Albion stooped to beg the granting of a safety 
zone for her ships, threatened with sinking by German 
and Italian submarines ! 

In order to save his face, Mr. Eden once again dis¬ 
torted the real point at issue in the question of the 
blockade. On November 23rd he declared in the 
House of Commons that the British government would 

* News Chronicle , November 28th, 1936. 
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not grant belligerent rights to either of the parties 
engaged in the Spanish conflict, and this decision was 
represented as a new proof of Great Britain’s intention 
to pursue a policy of absolute neutrality. As though 
such a question could arise at all for Great Britain, which 
had up to that time refused to grant belligerent rights to 
the lawful government of Spain, with which it still 
continued to maintain diplomatic relations ! Besides, 
the British decision was conditional. The British 
government abstained “ for the moment ” from following 
the example of Germany and Italy. According to certain 
information, the British government did not immediately 
grant belligerent rights to General Franco because it 
feared that such an action, coming immediately after 
the recognition of the rebel government by Germany 
and Italy, might be unfavourably interpreted. According 
to the Daily Telegraph of November 24th, the existing 
policy of Great Britain was intended as a prelude to a 
possible granting of belligerent rights to both the com¬ 
batants when it became perfectly clear that the Spanish 
conflict was no longer a simple insurrection, but a real 
civil war. 

The question was whether the government of Great 
Britain would order its fleet to protect the British flag. 
However, the mistress of the seas had suddenly forgotten 
her traditions. The gesture which was expected of 
Great Britain was made in fact by France, and was keenly 
regretted and deplored in London, whilst the British 
government prudently forbade its merchant fleet to 
risk its safety in Spanish waters with cargoes declared 
contraband by the Spanish rebels ! And to guard even 
against the possibility that British ships might be char¬ 
tered by foreigners for the transport of arms to Spain, a 
special Bill was introduced in the British House of 
Commons to render illegal any transport of war materials 
to Spain in British bottoms. Both the declaration of 
Mr. Eden in the House of Commons and the legislative 
measures in preparation in London were immediately 
and respectfully communicated to the Burgos “ authori- 
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ties/’ And General Franco was politely requested to 
inform the commanders of his warships of these measures. 
In the meantime the Ambassador of Great Britain to 
Spain, Sir Henry Chilton, was striving vainly to obtain a 
reply from Franco to the request which had been made 
to him to grant a safety zone for British ships in the 
blockaded government ports. “ How different was 
British conduct,’’ observed a British Liberal newspaper, 
“ when Spanish government ships tried on August 23rd 
to search a British merchant ship proceeding to Spanish 
Morocco ! Then we launched an immediate protest, 
and sent out a battle-cruiser from Gibraltar to resist 
any interference.” * 

In short, as far as her own ships were concerned, 
Great Britain took it upon herself to exercise the blockade 
proclaimed by General Franco. 

London affected to believe that its action was cal¬ 
culated to reduce disagreeable complications to a 
minimum, and it was presented as an example to be 
followed by other countries. In reality it was nothing 
but a new piece of trickery, a new proof of the partiality 
of the British government in favour of the rebels. First 
of all it established a precedent of tolerance in favour of 
the rebels, “ because strictly in law only the organs of 
the government have the right to exercise authority in 
territorial waters.” f And secondly, by this action the 
British government recognised the right of the rebel 
government to hold up neutral shipping on the high 
seas and to search them for contraband of war.ij: But 
when the Madrid government proclaimed a blockade 
the British government, it will be remembered, recog¬ 
nised by its attitude the right of neutral ships to open 
fire on government warships. But the most important 
fact was that in forbidding the chartering of British 
vessels by foreign countries, the British Government 
deprived the Spanish government and its foreign friends 

* The Manchester Guardian , November 28th, 1936. 

f VEcho de Paris , November 25th, 1936. 

^ The Times and the Daily Telegraph , November 24th, 1936. 
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of the possibility of making use of them. At the same 
time British ships were at liberty to transport arms and 
war materials to the rebels via Lisbon, because the new 
law did not forbid the transport of arms to Portugal. 
And when a member of parliament had the audacity to 
ask Mr. Eden * whether he was not afraid that such 
measures might further the trade in arms in favour of 
Franco, the head of the Foreign Office replied, apparently 
without irony : 

“ No, I do not think so, and I cannot accept the sug¬ 
gestion that Portugal is especially guilty in this matter.” 

This explains why the bill in question met with strong 
opposition from the Liberal and Labour members of 
parliament, who considered that it would operate against 
the lawful government of Spain, because the rebels would 
still continue to be supplied by the powers which support 
them. 

“ Following on the recognition of Franco’s govern¬ 
ment by Italy and Germany,” the Liberal News Chronicle 
declared on November 24th : “ Actually it (the British 
decision) amounts to an announcement that in no cir¬ 
cumstances, whatever Italy or Germany may do, will 
Great Britain take any step to oppose them.” 

Thus what was obscure at the beginning has since 
become perfectly clear. The complicity of Great Britain 
in the Spanish plot is no longer open to doubt. 

* November 30th, 1936. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT TO THE 
RESCUE OF FRANCO 

The British government did not change its attitude even 
when the recognition of Franco by Germany and Italy 
began to bear fruit. The torpedo attack on the govern¬ 
ment cruiser Miguel Cervantes in the harbour of Car¬ 
tagena by a mysterious submarine, and the landing of 
camouflaged German troops at Cadiz, important facts 
which created a state of affairs of exceptional gravity 
likely in normal conditions to have aroused Great Britain, 
in this case left her completely cold. London turned a 
blind eye to the situation and pretended to have seen 
nothing. Moreover, the diplomacy of the Foreign 
Office summoned up all its resources of trickery and 
hypocrisy to smother in a ridiculous controversy the 
questions which arose out of these acts of war. 

In the Cartagena affair, both the Germans and Italians 
swore by all their gods that they had had absolutely no 
hand in the matter, and London accepted their assurances. 
In fact it went even further. As the first version put 
forward by the rebels (that the attack was the work of a 
genuine Spanish submarine just launched at Ferrol) was 
easily capable of refutation (because it was well known in 
naval circles that the Spanish government shipyards at 
Cartagena were the only ones in Spain capable of building 
submarines) the British invented another and more 
reasonable version : the attack on the Miguel Cervantes 
was really the work of a Spanish submarine, but one 
which had formerly been in possession of the government 
and had gone over quite recently to the rebels. 

This sufficed to appease naval circles in London, 
though they should have been the first to be alarmed, 
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According to British newspapers, these naval circles 
“learned with relief of the real identity” (!) of the 
mysterious submarine of Cartagena, because they could 
not but admit that if it had been a foreign submarine 
the fact “ might have had undesirable consequences.” * 

The republican government of Spain could deny 
this version of the affair as much as it liked and point 
out that not one of its submarines had gone over to the 
rebels, a fact which it was easy to verify, nevertheless 
the British government insisted on regarding the incident 
as closed. Replying to a question on the matter in the 
British House of Commons on November 25th, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the First Lord of the Admiralty, declared 
that the attack on the Miguel Cervantes was probably 
the work of a submarine, but, he added, this was a matter 
for the Spanish government, and there was no neces¬ 
sity for Great Britain to interfere. 

The landing of German troops at Cadiz was hushed 
up in the same way, though the news had been officially 
confirmed in London. German denials tried to present 
the matter as though it were one of “ a few volunteers ” 
and “ German residents in Spain,” j" but information 
from a semi-official British source replied by giving 
precise details which left no room for doubt concerning 
the real character of these “ volunteers.” Reuter was 
informed by its correspondent in Gibraltar that German 
merchant ships and German warships were constantly 
arriving at Cadiz and landing numerous “ passengers ” 
there. And the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
at Gibraltar, Sir Percival Phillips, declared that there 
was no doubt whatever that the “ passengers ” in ques¬ 
tion were German soldiers, well armed and well equipped 
with the latest material of modern warfare, and he even 
gave the numbers of their regiments. 

But London official circles sheltered themselves behind 

* Hector Bywater, naval correspondent of the Daily Telegraph , November 
26th, 1936. 

f It is interesting to note that, according to other statements from the same 
quarter published in order to justify the constant coming and going of German 
ships to rebel ports, all Germans residing in Spain had been repatriated. 
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the argument that there was no absolute proof that these 
Germans belonged to the regular army of the Reich, 
well knowing all the time that no German, armed or 
unarmed, could leave Germany without the consent of 
the German authorities, particularly if he happened to 
be of military age, and consequently, as Mr. Noel- 
Baker pointed out, there could hardly be any question 
of volunteers acting individually, but only of a deliberate 
act on the part of the German government. But in any 
case, if it should later be established that the groups 
landed in Spain belonged to military units or were bearing 
arms,” it was announced in official British circles, “ the 
British government would deeply deplore such an 
action.” * That was all that the British government 
proposed to do in face of a German military invasion of 
Spain. 

As far as the situation in the Balearic Islands was 
concerned, all the information received in London 
confirmed the report that Majorca was entirely in the 
hands of Italian forces who were engaged in construct¬ 
ing fortifications and in preparing an attack on Barcelona. 
This also failed to make the least impression on the 
British government. It continued to be satisfied with 
the assurances given by the Italian government that 
Italy had no intention of installing herself in the Balearic 
Islands, that the occupation of these islands by Italian 
forces—now openly admitted after having in the first 
place been formally denied—would not be permanent, 
that these forces were there only to prevent Russia from 
establishing a base in the Western Mediterranean, and 
that Italy would evacuate the Balearic Islands as soon as 
the insurgent forces had made themselves masters of 
that region. 

Replying to Lord Cecil, who had asked for informa¬ 
tion on the situation in Majorca, in the House of Lords 
on November 26th, Lord Plymouth, Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and chairman of the so-called 
non-intervention committee, reaffirmed the intention of 

* According to a Havas message from London on December 1st, 1936. 
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the British government to continue its support of the 
non-intervention agreement. It was a matter of great 
difficulty, he added, to secure satisfactory proof of any 
violations of the agreement. On the same day Lord 
Cranborne, Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Foreign Office, replying to a question by a Labour 
member in the House of Commons, declared the rumours 
that the Italian government had occupied the island of 
Majorca to be entirely without foundation. “ Recent 
information from the British Vice-Consul at Palma and 
from His Majesty’s ships indicates that the situation in 
the Balearic Islands remains quiet.” 

On November 30th it was Mr. Eden himself who, 
replying to a question on the same subject, declared : 
“ I am fully aware that there are Italian volunteers in 
Majorca—as there are other foreign volunteers in other 
parts of Spain. I deprecate it, but we cannot deal with 
this question alone.” 

The most astonishing thing about the matter is that 
the Italian action in the Balearic Islands and in Spain in 
general, an action which ought logically to have resulted 
in still further exacerbating Anglo-Italian relations 
(seeing that it raised anew the whole problem of Mediter¬ 
ranean equilibrium), had the effect, on the contrary, of 
improving these relations. The Italian fascist press 
congratulated itself on the identity of views held by 
Great Britain and Italy in Spanish affairs, and indeed, 
agreement between Rome and London seemed to be 
perfect. Three days after the recognition of Franco by 
Italy the following appeared in the Temps in a message 
from Rome : 

“ We are witnessing a definite development in Anglo- 
Italian relations. Rome is beginning to believe that 
Great Britain, impelled by the force of events, is gradually 
adopting a benevolent attitude towards the nationalist 
movement in Spain. In any case, the recognition of 
Franco’s government by Italy has no more troubled the 
new atmosphere of Anglo-Italian relations than the 
sympathy shown by Rome to the German-Japanese 
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agreement. Italian political circles express themselves 
as satisfied with the declarations made by Mr. Eden in 
the House of Commons. It is even believed that the 
British Foreign Minister shares on the whole, perhaps 
involuntarily, the point of view expressed by Signor 
Grandi to the non-intervention committee.” 

Whilst Italian intervention in Spain was in full swing 
Great Britain withdrew her legation from Addis Ababa, 
thereby recognising de facto the conquest of Abyssinia 
by Italy and at the same time compelling France to 
follow her example. 

As a matter of fact, Anglo-Italian negotiations for a 
Mediterranean entente, a so-called “ gentlemen’s agree¬ 
ment,” were already being actively pursued, and the 
agreement was signed on January 2nd. 

It is true that the British government presented the 
matter in a very reassuring light, insisting that its aim 
was to persuade Mussolini to withdraw his stakes from 
the Spanish game, and even to separate him from Hitler. 
Messages from London declared : “ Mussolini is now 
bound to the Anglo-French bloc by the threat of a per¬ 
manent German occupation of Spain.” And there was 
even talk of a resurrection of the famous “ Stresa Front,” 
which in reality never existed. However, this Italian 
“ change of front ” had once again no practical con¬ 
sequences, and well-informed Italian newspapers spoke 
of “ a manoeuvre of French diplomacy directed towards 
estranging Italy and Germany in connection with the 
civil war in Spain,” * and declared vehemently that 
“ the hopes of those who wish to resuscitate the old 
divergences and misunderstandings between Rome and 
Berlin are doomed to disappointment.” J 

In a leading article of the Gazzetta del Popolo on 
January 9th, Signor Francesco Coppola took pleasure in 
demolishing one by one “ the strange illusions nourished 
in the French press, particularly with regard to the 
gentlemen’s agreement.” 

* La Tribuna , December 29th, 1936. 
f Giornale dTtalia, December 27th, 1936. 
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“ To read their daily defamations and sectarian male¬ 
dictions, M he declared, “ one would believe that the 
self-styled ‘ great Western democracies ’ had no greater 
enemy than fascism. However, the real truth is that in 
spirit, temperament and ideology Nazism is not the same 
as fascism, but in solidarity with it. How can Italy be 
asked to abandon the one for the other ? ” 

On the very day of the signing of the so-called gentle¬ 
men’s agreement it was learned that 10,000 Italian 
soldiers had just landed in Cadiz. And the Daily Tele¬ 
graph announced that the British government had been 
informed of the matter before Christmas ! The Anglo- 
Italian agreement had thus had no favourable effect 
whatever on the course of events ; on the contrary. As 
a fascist newspaper pointed out, the Rome-London axis 
had been added to the Rome-Berlin axis. 

The British government, whilst recognising that the 
non-intervention agreement had not operated as might 
have been hoped, and that “ serious breaches of it had 
taken place,” * continued to maintain “ the fiction that 
the non-intervention agreement was still in force.” 
and to nourish “ this illusion,” which seemed “ in¬ 
credible ” even to the Americans.f In order that nothing 
might arise to trouble its conscience, it refused to employ 
its consuls or its warships to gain information on the 
subject of violations of the non-intervention agreement 
by Germany, Italy and Portugal.J This permitted it 
to declare that it had no “ precise ” information, and to 
tolerate a state of affairs far surpassing in its gravity and 
in its international importance that which had been 
created by Italian aggression in Abyssinia, though then 
Great Britain had deployed all her forces and marshalled 
fifty nations behind her. 

The British government went even further—as far as 
the comedy it was playing towards the French govern¬ 
ment would permit it to go. It continued, as though 

* Speech of Mr. Eden at Bradford on December 14th, 1936. 

f The Washington Post , December 4th, 1936. 

^ The Manchester Guardian, November 28 th, 1936. 
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nothing were happening, to sanction more and more 
aggressive action on the part of Franco’s allies, to supply 
them with arguments to mask their violations of the 
unhappy “ non-intervention ” agreement, to encourage 
them to go on in the same way, and to assure them in 
advance of the tacit consent of Great Britain to all that 
they might consider it necessary to undertake in Spain 
to bring about the triumph of their protege. What is 
more natural than that these powers should become 
bolder and bolder, feeling themselves assured in advance 
of British support ? And is it at all surprising that even 
at a time when they were sending their submarines into 
action, they demanded of the “ non-intervention ” com¬ 
mittee that it should regard “ political agitation ” and 
“ financial support ” as forms of intervention ; the first 
in order to deprive the French communists of the possi¬ 
bility of exercising pressure on M. Leon Blum in favour 
of the Spanish government, and the second in order to 
deprive the Spanish government militia of the meagre 
financial assistance represented by the individual contri¬ 
butions of workers in other countries ? 

The responsibility of the British government is shown 
by the fact that its partiality in favour of the rebels 
became more active than ever at the crucial moment of 
the Spanish civil war, a moment when the development 
of the crisis should have compelled the British govern¬ 
ment to take up a firm attitude and abandon its hypo¬ 
critical policy of “ non-intervention.” 

The basis of this policy, if one cares to admit its sin¬ 
cerity, was the anxiety to limit and shorten the conflict. 
This can only mean that the “ neutral ’’powers assembled 
in London reckoned with the defeat of one of the two 
adversaries. But in their eyes it was the rebels who were 
to be victorious. It was with this idea that the so-called 
committee of non-intervention, acting under British 
inspiration, “ worked ” with the deliberate intention of 
giving Franco time to confront the powers with a fait 
accompli , which they would then have accepted without 
demur. In other words, the committee of non-interven- 
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tion was staking on the defeat of the government. This 
policy was after all a feasible one, because nothing was 
being neglected in London to arrive at the desired 
result. 

However, Franco’s failure before Madrid completely 
altered the situation. Rebel General Headquarters might 
continue to announce day after day that it expected the 
imminent fall of the capital, but Franco’s game was 
evidently lost. The truth that could no longer be denied 
was that Franco’s attempt to take the capital by surprise 
in an overwhelming offensive had completely failed, and 
with it all hope of a certain and speedy victory had 
vanished. The Temps in a review of the military situation 
in Spain on November 29th wrote : “ It is frankly recog¬ 
nised to-day that the plan of operations previously pur¬ 
sued by General Franco to take the capital has not met 
with the expected success, and active steps are being 
taken to remedy the situation.” And the Bulletin 
Quotidien reported on December nth that “there are 
obvious signs of exhaustion in Franco’s camp.” Over¬ 
taken by the winter, with his Moors still before the gates 
of Madrid (which he had been unable to force) Franco 
found himself in an extremely difficult, if not critical, 
situation. Time was now working for his adversaries, 
who were organising a stronger and stronger resistance. 
More than ever the leader of the rebels now looked to 
Rome and Berlin for salvation and he bombarded them 
with S.O.S. messages. 

The recognition of the Burgos government by Ger¬ 
many and Italy was only the consequence of this state 
of affairs. These two powers then changed their indirect 
intervention into direct intervention in order to save 
their accomplice. After having supplied him with aero¬ 
planes, tanks and artillery, and with military aviators 
and technicians, they now sent him troops, put their 
fleets at his disposal and organised large-scale operations 
against Catalonia for his benefit. “ In view of the serious 
difficulties encountered by General Franco,” wrote the 
Temps , “ and the position in which his troops found 
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themselves before the gates of Madrid, Germany is now 
redoubling her efforts in favour of the rebels.” And an 
American newspaper wrote This is an indica¬ 

tion that the fascist powers, alarmed by the failure of 
their marionette Franco, have now decided to do every¬ 
thing in their power to overthrow the Spanish govern¬ 
ment, seeing that Franco is unable to do it himself.” 

From this point on the Spanish conflict ceased to be 
merely a civil war and became a war pure and simple. 
It was no longer Franco who was carrying on his 
“ national crusade to save Spain,” but Germany and 
Italy, who were carrying out the “joint action” pro¬ 
vided for in the Berchtesgaden agreement. It was no 
longer Franco, but his allies, who took it upon themselves 
to carry out the new plan of campaign announced by the 
rebel general, a plan which aimed at breaking down the 
resistance of the Spanish government “ by every possible 
means and at all points.” 

German and Italian submarines were entrusted with 
the task of cutting off all supplies to the government 
militia by sea, a question of capital importance, as was 
stressed by the fascist newspaper correspondents at rebel 
headquarters in Salamanca, and one which the rebels 
had been unable to settle in their own favour up to then, 
not having the necessary naval forces at their disposal. 

German and Italian troops camouflaged as “ volun¬ 
teers ” came to reinforce the ranks of the rebels and 
change the numerical relation of the opposing forces, 
which up to then had been definitely unfavourable to the 
rebels. 

If the British government was sincere in its pro¬ 
fessions, if it really desired to put an end to the Spanish 
crisis even at the cost of sacrificing one of the adver¬ 
saries (for as M. de Saint-Brice has rightly pointed out, 
“ as things are, it is necessary that one side or the other 
should be victorious and thus assure future stability ”), 
then it should have drawn the necessary conclusions 
from the changed situation : the plain fact that the tide 

* The Washington Post , December 4th, 1936. 
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of civil war was turning in favour of republican Spain. 
“ At such a time it would have been most unwise for 
the British government to take any action which might 
be construed as moral support for the rebels, or for those 
who are united in the hope of their victory. It should 
rather exert every effort to put into immediate effect the 
scheme for commissions of international control in Spain 
to guard against any further breaches of the non-inter¬ 
vention agreement.” * In other words, from this point 
on Great Britain ought to have staked upon the defeat 
of the rebels and should have guided the “ activities ” of 
the “ non-intervention ” committee in this direction. 

The whole world realises to-day that, “ without 
foreign intervention the civil war in Spain would have 
been over long ago.”f Nevertheless, if this intervention 
had taken the form prescribed by international law, i.e., if 
the lawful government had been allowed to purchase the 
arms with which to defend itself, the struggle would 
certainly have ended once the military putsch had failed 
in Madrid and Barcelona. However, the path of oppor¬ 
tunism was chosen and the rebels were relied upon to re¬ 
establish rapidly that “ order ” which they themselves 
had just disturbed. And in this way the civil war in 
Spain “ Lost its initial character of guerrilla warfare 
when the fascist countries began to arm Franco power¬ 
fully with aeroplanes, artillery and other munitions of 
war.” $ 

The first crushing victories of the rebels, obtained, 
thanks to German and Italian support, created the belief 
that their cause was the one to be backed. However, 
facts were very soon to show that this policy was not the 
right one, and that it risked protracting the crisis inde¬ 
finitely and leading Europe to the brink of war. 

From this moment on, elementary logic, if not justice, 
demanded a change of attitude. Franco not having been 
able to keep his promises, there was only one chance of 

* The Manchester Guardian , November 28th, 1936. 

j* Le Temps , December 8th, 1936. 

^ La Dfy&che de Toulouse, December 3rd, 1936. 
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shortening the Spanish conflict: to let the rebel general 
suffer the consequences of his defeat. 

What did the British government do ? It still con¬ 
tinued to count upon a Franco victory, and, following the 
example of its allies in Rome and Berlin, it strengthened 
its tacit intervention in his favour. It went even further : 
it supported more strongly than ever the Italo-German 
effort to save the rebel chief and help him to obtain the 
final victory. 

Apart from the question of the arms supply, which, as 
we have seen, was solved in favour of the rebels thanks 
to the complicity of the British government, the defeat 
of Franco raised a further important question, that of his 
effectives. Everyone knows that “ General Franco is 
operating with numerically very limited forces, in which 
the Falangists and the other native Spanish elements play 
a relatively unimportant part, whilst the Spanish Foreign 
Legion and the Moroccans are his real shock troops,”* 
and that “ the weakness of the nationalists is that they 
cannot fill up the gaps which recent heavy fighting has 
torn in their ranks.”f 

On the other hand, the forces of the Spanish republic 
were becoming daily more and more numerous, thanks 
to the influx of new recruits and foreign volunteers. 
This is in fact the only advantage which the government 
troops have enjoyed up to the present as against their 
adversaries, a considerable advantage, however, and one 
which has seriously hindered the attackers, for it was 
against this human wall that the motorised and heavily 
armed forces of General Franco were shattered. 

There was only one means of remedying this numerical 
weakness of Franco’s troops, and that was by the sending 
of large numbers of German and Italian troops, though 
the sending of an expeditionary force of regular German 

* Le Temps , December 8th, 1936. 

f L'Echo de Paris, November 19th, 1936. The Bulletin Quotidien, the 
mouthpiece of the Comite des Forges, of December nth, also writes: “It 
seems that the war has been carried on by the nationalists with a small number 
of professional troops only, and five months of hard campaigning have revealed 
their irreparable numerical weakness.” 
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and Italian soldiers to Spain represented an indefensible 
violation of the neutrality agreement. Indirect German 
and Italian intervention now developed into direct and 
open intervention. The new activity of Franco’s allies 
had to be cloaked in a fashion which would render it 
tolerable above all to France, and it once again fell to 
the lot of the British government to perform this task. 
Instead of leading to the “ reconsideration ” of the whole 
policy of neutrality, the landing of the Germans at Cadiz 
served Mr. Eden instead as a pretext for raising the 
general question of volunteers and for treating regular 
German and Italian troops as though they were volun¬ 
teers ! A perfidious manoeuvre if ever there was one. 
Whilst negotiations were proceeding to stop real volun¬ 
teers from going to Spain, an action calculated to pre¬ 
judice very seriously the cause of the Spanish govern¬ 
ment, the Germans and Italians had plenty of time to 
send more troops to Spain with a view to turning the 
tables once again in Franco’s favour. 

“ The British government, on its part, knows that 
there is a difference between real volunteers who enlisted 
spontaneously in the service of the Spanish government 
without the knowledge and against the wishes of their 
respective governments, and sham volunteers officially 
recruited, for instance in the ranks of the German and 
Italian armies, and enlisted as already constituted units 
on Spanish territory.”* The British government was 
the first also to recognise the real reasons for the direct 
and powerful intervention carried out by Franco’s allies, 
as well as the dangers which might result from it. It 
knew, for example, that General Franco had informed the 
German government that he required 60,000 more men 
to win the war in Spain, j" and it knew also that the sending 
of German troops to Spain would “ open up the perspec¬ 
tive of permanent German control of this country.” J 

* Message from London to Le Temps , December 22nd, 1936. 

f According to the Berlin correspondent of the Daily Telegraph on 
December 16th, 1936. 

$ The Daily Telegraphy December 21st, 1936. 
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“ The fact that he cannot conquer without them,” 
wrote the Sunday Times on December 27th, “ indicates 
that he will need their help in consolidating himself 
after a victory.” This would certainly end in some form 
of permanent occupation of Spain by Germany which 
would permit her “ to organise an attack on France 
from the Pyreneean frontier.” 

Nevertheless, as the Liberal News Chronicle observed, 
Mr. Eden deliberately placed the international volun¬ 
teers on the same footing as the regular troops of Germany 
and Italy, the sham volunteers sent “ by order ” to 
Spain, as General Ludendorff himself admitted. And the 
Rome and Berlin governments were thereby encouraged 
to persist in their violations of the non-intervention 
agreement. But there was better still to come. Mr. 
Eden succeeded in persuading the French government 
to make a new gesture. He persuaded it to prohibit 
the enrolment of volunteers and to close the Franco- 
Spanish frontier, in the hope of putting Hitler and 
Mussolini on their honour by taking the initiative and 
preaching by example.* 

It was easy to foresee the result of such a measure. 

“ As soon as the Reich has sent sufficient men to 
balance the number of Russian, French and other 
volunteers fighting in the ranks of the government 
forces, and thus assured the victory of Franco’s army, 
Germany will probably accept and apply the embargo 
on foreign recruits proposed by the French and British 
governments.” f 

“ The result may be,” wrote the Liberal News Chronicle 
in a leading article on December 16th, “ that the Spanish 
government will in due course be overwhelmed by 
General Franco’s fascist volunteers. If that happens, the 
4 integrity of Spain,’ which Mr. Eden on Monday was 
declaring to be a ‘ grave consideration,’ will become a 
meaningless phrase. We shall have betrayed the cause 
of democracy by perfidy which does not become less 

* Le Petit Parisien, December 15th, 1936. 
f The Morning Post, December 22nd, 1936. 
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disgraceful because the effect of it is incidentally to 
weaken incalculably our own power and prestige, and 
to increase the very danger which the government is 
seeking by such desperate subterfuges to evade.” * 

But even that was not all. When the republican 
government of Spain decided to bring the question of 
Italo-German intervention in Spanish affairs before the 
League of Nations, the British government made no 
attempt to conceal its displeasure. “ The appeal of the 
Spanish government to the League of Nations has not 
been well received in London,” declared the govern¬ 
mental newspapers bluntly.f London certainly dis¬ 
approved of the Spanish demarche , but dared not oppose 
it openly because it was impossible to deny its absolute 
legal justification. “ The Spanish government’s appeal 
to the League under Article 11 of the Covenant,” wrote 
the Manchester Guardian on November 28th, “was 
certainly fully justified by the gravity of the situation, 
and a meeting of the Council should give the genuinely 
neutral European States an opportunity to work 
together.” And another Liberal newspaper rightly 
observed that “ the proposed meeting, far from proving 
another ‘ death blow ’ to the League, only emphasises 
the fact that when the world is riven and perplexed it 
turns towards Geneva.” $ 

However, official British circles attached more import¬ 
ance to the arguments put forward by the fascist and 
Nazi newspapers, which denounced the proposed dis¬ 
cussion of the Spanish question at Geneva as “ inop¬ 
portune,” because, according to them, it would “ bring 
serious international complications in its train,” and at 
the same time they declared the whole proposal to be a 
Muscovite manoeuvre intended “ to sow discord amongst 
the European powers,” which, as everyone knows, live 
together in perfect harmony. It was touching to observe 
the anxiety of the Nazi newspapers at the prospect of the 

* News Chronicle , December 16th, 1936. 
t The Daily Telegraph , December 28th, 1936. 
j News Chronicle , December 1st, 1936. 
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League of Nations losing “ the last shreds of prestige 
that it still enjoys,” whilst in Italy the League was 
roundly accused of being neither more nor less than “ the 
platform of communism against European civilisation.” * 

The Italian fascist press was prepared to accept only : 
an extraordinary meeting called “ to sweep away the 
obstacles hindering good relations between Italy and the 
League,” and “ apologise for its errors ” by excluding 
the “ representatives of Taffari,” the representatives 
of Abyssinia.f 

The British government agreed to go to Geneva, but 
it did so with the firm intention of sabotaging any attempt 
at serious intervention in Spanish affairs, and to this end 
it came to an agreement with the French government 
to limit the proceedings before the League Council to 
a strict minimum. 

“ Meanwhile the most cynical plans are being laid 
to smother the Spanish government’s request for an 
investigation of German and Italian intervention,” wrote 
Norman Cliff in the News Chronicle on December 4th. 

According to another London newspaper, these 
“ cynical plans ” were as follows : “ The Foreign Office 
hopes to be able to pursue a policy of obstruction with 
regard to the appeal which the Spanish government 
has just laid before the League of Nations. The diplo¬ 
mats of Downing Street intend to use Paragraph 8 of 
Article 15 of the Pact to advise the Council of the 
League to do nothing in the matter of the Spanish 
application. They will claim that according to this 
Paragraph the civil war in Spain is entirely a domestic 
question for the Spanish government and is no concern 
of the League of Nations. If the Council of the League 
then protests against this subterfuge, they will suggest 
that the whole matter be submitted to the International 
Court in The Hague. Such a procedure would take 
months, and that is just what Downing Street wants.” ij: 

* La Sera , December 2nd, 1936. 

f Gazzetta del Popolo , December 4th, 1936. 

£ The Star , November 28th, 1936. 
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Why ? To allow time for the intensified Italo-German 
intervention to attain its maximum efficiency. The 
British government was thus still backing on the defeat 
of the Spanish government. 

It can be seen that this attitude is very far removed 
from the orthodox League attitude displayed by the 
British government at the time of the Abyssinian crisis. 
The striking thing is that now the British government 
seems to be working in perfect harmony with the Italians ! 
“ In fact, all that Rome wants,” as a press message pointed 
out, “ is to gain time in which General Franco can 
perfect his enterprise. Because at the moment a certain 
impatience is showing itself, and a desire to have more 
reassuring news concerning the advance of the Spanish 
rebels than that of the last few days.” * 

And once again it was seen that Italy was basing her 
hopes on British sabotage at Geneva. “ For the 
moment,” added the message quoted above, “ all eyes 
are anxiously turned to Great Britain because people 
here are still convinced that Great Britain will oppose 
any action which might lead to the slightest modifica¬ 
tion of the status quo of non-intervention as defined in 
London. Italy is showing herself ready to second Great 
Britain in this with all the means at her disposal.” 

These means proved to be the classic game of trickery 
played by the Duce . French circles were led to believe 
in the possibility of causing a breach in Italo-German 
solidarity by utilising the Spanish situation and obtain¬ 
ing, together with an improvement of Franco-Italian 
relations, the “ collaboration ” of Italy at Geneva, but 
only on condition that the request of the Spanish govern¬ 
ment should be rejected or at least not considered 
seriously. 

The desire of the Italians to prevent any change in 
what Rome termed “ the status quo of non-intervention ” 
is particularly characteristic. It betrays in fact the 
interest of Franco’s allies in maintaining the convenient 
cloak represented by the London committee of non- 

* Paris-Midi, November 30th, 1936. 
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intervention. If Rome and Berlin showed irritation at 
the idea of Geneva entering on the scene, it was because 
they feared that the League might take the Spanish 
problem out of the hands of the non-intervention com¬ 
mittee. General Franco’s allies set great store by this 
marvellous instrument which has served their turn so 
well in the Spanish problem. “ The appeal of the 
Spanish government must be rejected, because the non¬ 
intervention committee in London is quite sufficient,” 
the Geneva correspondent of the Corriere della Sera 
declared with conviction on December 4th. And the 
London correspondent of the same newspaper reported 
that British opinion regarded the question of non¬ 
intervention as lying within the competence of the 
London committee alone and being no concern of the 
League. And yet it was precisely because this precious 
committee had failed in its task that an appeal was made 
to the League to take up the Spanish problem. 

It is, therefore, easy to understand the lively satis¬ 
faction expressed by fascist newspapers before the 
Geneva meeting took place at the fact that everything 
was already cut and dried, it being the intention of 
London and Paris to take steps to prevent any discussion 
of Senor del Vayo’s statement to the delegations of those 
countries represented on the Council of the League. 

However, even before the Council met on Decem¬ 
ber 10th any effective action on the part of the Council 
in the question which was to come before it was pre¬ 
vented by a new Franco-British move on the eve of the 
meeting. Germany, Italy, Portugal and the Soviet 
Union, informed of this move on December 4th, were 
invited “ to abstain rigorously” from any participation, 
direct or indirect, in the Spanish civil war. At the same 
time, France and Great Britain proposed joint mediation 
of all the powers with a view to securing a cessation of 
hostilities and creating conditions favourable for an 
appeal to the national will of Spain, a plebiscite. 

The Council of the League which met in the atmo¬ 
sphere created by this coup de theatre , had no alternative 
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but to refrain from dealing seriously with the question, 
and to leave it to be dealt with by the London committee 
of non-intervention. And this was in fact its attitude. 
After a summary debate on December 12th it adopted 
a sedative resolution in which it “ recommended ” those 
members of the League represented on the London 
committee of non-intervention “ to spare no pains to 
render the non-intervention undertakings as stringent as 
possible, and to take appropriate measures to ensure 
that the fulfilment of those undertakings is effectively 
supervised.” Geneva referred the question back to 
London ! The request of the Spanish republican 
government had been effectively burked. 

It remained to be seen in what measure the London 
committee would carry out the “ recommendation ” of 
Geneva, what it would do to render its action more 
effective, particularly by taking measures of control, 
whose necessity is becoming more and more urgent,” 
as the resolution of the Council also pointed out. 

Everything depended, it is quite clear, on the way in 
which the British proposed to carry out their new sug¬ 
gestion. It was soon seen that it was destined to share 
the same fate as its predecessor, the “ non-intervention 
agreement,” which had just been given new life by a 
recognition of its failure. 

The Soviet government immediately announced its 
willingness to co-operate. But Portugal, forestalling the 
Geneva decision, replied in the negative. This per¬ 
mitted Germany and Italy to cut a fine figure by following 
the example of the Soviets, well knowing that in view 
of the importance of Portugal as a base of supply for the 
rebels the refusal of the Lisbon government to co-operate 
was quite sufficient to torpedo the whole proposal. At 
the same time, the Rome and Berlin governments, 
nevertheless, continued the old tactic of equivocation 
and hair-splitting which had served them so well in the 
past. Their newspapers, faithful also to their old tactics, 
did their best to confuse the question at issue, and to 
reverse the realities of the situation by accusing France 
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more furiously than ever of violating the non-interven¬ 
tion agreement and by denouncing the presence of “ an 
entire Soviet army ” on Spanish soil.* At the same time 
General Franco addressed a note to the British govern¬ 
ment denouncing the presence of a number of Soviet 
submarines in the Mediterranean flying the nationalist 
flag of Spain with a view to provoking incidents, the 
responsibility for which could then be laid at the door of 
the Burgos government ! 

The new factor in the negative attitude of Germany 
and Italy towards the second Anglo-French proposal 
was that these two powers with one accord now officially 
proclaimed that they could see no other way to put an 
end to the Spanish conflict but by the victory of their 
protege and accomplice Franco.^ “ In deciding to 
recognise the National government of Spain,” the German 
note declared, “ the German government has already 
made it clear that apart from this National government 
it sees no other body in Spain which can justly claim to 
represent the Spanish people.” 

In this way the Germans and Italians let it be seen 

* According to the Berliner Boersenzeitung of December 13th, the Valencia 
government was independent only in form, and in reality Soviet Russia was 
the ruler of that part of the Iberian Peninsula still in the hands of the reds. 

“ It is practically a military colony of Russia, because it was the Soviet army, 
shamefully hiding its identity behind the mask of 4 the International Brigade,’ 
which held up the onslaught of Franco and prevented the Spanish Marxists 
from capitulating by herding them to the front with machine-guns in their 
rear.” 

Not only had the General Staff of the Spanish republican army been replaced 
by Soviet officers, but the lower cadres had also been 44 reorganised.” 

44 The truth is,” continued this newspaper, which is the mouthpiece of 
German military circles, “ that there is no such thing as a red 4 Spanish ’ army. 
It is a foreign power, the U.S.S.R., which is fighting against the Nationalists, 
partly with formations of Russian subjects and partly with Russian regular 
troops from the Soviet army. And finally, the remnants of the red militia 
and the volunteers from other countries are also under the command of the 
bolshevists. Thus, it is exclusively the Soviet army which is waging war 
against General Franco on Spanish soil.” 

However, the report of six British M.P.’s on the situation in Spain declares : 
44 We have no evidence of Russian troops fighting for the government in any 
numbers ” (The Times , December 18th, 1936). 

f The official communique published on December 12th in Rome stresses 
the fact that the Italian and German replies were 44 of a similar content.” 
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what advantage they hoped to gain from their recognition 
of Franco, at the same time informing those who were 
simple enough to be taken in by it that there was nothing 
in their recognition but a gesture of “ moral ” support. 
They did more, however ; they provided the “ neutral ” 
powers with an excellent object-lesson by showing them 
what, with the same logic, they could have done and 
should have done from the beginning of the Spanish 
crisis, declare themselves in favour of the lawful 
government of Spain, which was then the only body in 
Spain which could “justly claim to represent the Spanish 
people.” 

Certainly, the resolution of the Council of the League 
of Nations openly referred to Article 10 of the Covenant 
which forbids “ any State from proclaiming that it will 
tolerate amongst its neighbours only that form of govern¬ 
ment of which it approves,” and declares that it is the 
duty of every State to refrain from interfering in the 
domestic affairs of any other State.” But the idea of an 
anti-bolshevist crusade, which formed the basis of the 
“joint action” of Germany and Italy in Spain, was 
nevertheless the inspiration of the replies of Berlin and 
Rome. And this idea, officially considered in London 
to be a very grave danger to European peace, was tacitly 
approved by the British government in the case of Spain. 

The comedy of “ non-intervention ” began all over 
again in the same conditions, and the new proposal for 
non-intervention soon revealed itself to be a new piece 
of trickery. It was destined to serve as a new alibi for 
the friends and allies of Franco. Whilst the London 
committee continued its empty talk about its new task, 
the Germans and the Italians were free to take all the 
measures they might consider necessary to overcome the 
resistance of the Spanish republic. The result was the 
great offensive of Guadalajara, which was intended to 
end on March 15th with the taking of Madrid. 
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CHAPTER IV 

LA COMEDIA NON E FINITA 

At a time when the Spanish crisis was at its height. 
Franco’s allies having passed from indirect to direct 
intervention in conducting their “ joint action ” in Spain 
(now transformed into an open war of invasion with their 
own forces and on their own account), at this critical 
moment the British government flattered itself that the 
Spanish crisis had come to an end, thanks to its activity 
as “ mediator.” The conclusion of the agreement of 
February 20th, forbidding the sending of volunteers to 
Spain, was hailed as a great success and as the best 
possible proof of the sincerity and good will of Franco’s 
allies. Germany and Italy, it was said, had no intention 
of engaging themselves further in the Spanish adventure, 
because they were sure of the victory of the rebels. 
London was also so certain of this that it hastened to get 
into touch with the rebel authorities. Whilst a British 
commercial mission was already in Burgos, preparations 
were under way to resume the “ Locarno ” negotiations. 

All that remained now was to await the application of 
international control, and everything would be for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds. 

However, the international control of the land frontiers 
and sea coasts of Spain as it was provided for in the plan 
drawn up by the London committee, operated like all 
the rest of the non-intervention activity against the 
republican government. The presence of German and 
Italian warships off the governmental coasts certainly 
offered a guarantee that here at least the control would 
be rigorously applied. On the other hand, the attitude 
of Portugal rendered the efficacy of the activity of the 
British “ observers ” quite illusory. The Lisbon govern- 
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ment did not hesitate, as everyone knows, to announce 
loudly through its chosen mouthpieces that it would 
admit these “ observers ” to its territory only on condi¬ 
tion that they “ observed ” nothing. 

It is further quite clear that when Hitler and Mussolini 
agreed to the withdrawal of volunteers fighting in Spain 
and to the application of control, they were quite sure 
that before the question could be seriously entered into 
the divisions they had sent to Spain in the meantime 
would be able to take the Spanish capital. 

At the same time they did everything possible to 
hamper the application of control. Amongst the innumer¬ 
able pretexts invented to this end it is sufficient to men¬ 
tion that Germany declared herself unable to pay her 
share of the expense of control (150,000 pounds sterling) 
in valuta , and proposed to make payment partly in marks 
and partly in kind, for instance, by providing the uni¬ 
forms to be worn by the controllers and observers ! 

In this way control, which, after a long series of 
adjournments, was to have come into operation “ defi¬ 
nitively ” on March 28th, was again adjourned until 
April. The Italo-German tactic was always the same: to 
protract negotiations as long as possible in order to give 
their armies of invasion time to obtain a decisive result. 

The allies of Franco never dreamed for one moment of 
abandoning their Spanish adventure. That is why “ the 
relaxation of tension,” noted with satisfaction in London 
and Paris after the “ success ” of the non-intervention 
committee in the dual question of volunteers and control 
(thanks to the “ moderation ” suddenly displayed by 
Germany and Italy), was in fact entirely fictitious. Every¬ 
thing depended on the new offensive which was being 
prepared against Madrid with the active participation of 
large numbers of Italian troops. 

In other words, stakes were still being laid on the 
defeat of the republicans. And this meant that “ com¬ 
plications ” were bound to arise again on the day the 
plan failed, because there was a large-scale plan of action 
in existence, drawn up jointly by the allies of Franco in 
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connection with the military operations in the Spanish 
civil war. The taking of Madrid, fixed for March 15th, 
as General Queipo de Llano announced, was to give the 
signal for the launching of a double offensive, political 
and very likely also military, in Africa and in Central 
Europe. 

The Duce , who had embarked for Libya at the 
beginning of the Italian offensive against Madrid, would 
learn of the victory of his “ legionaries ” whilst on his 
voyage. On March 13th, whilst he was still on board the 
Italian warship Pola , he sent his astounding telegram, of 
whose authenticity there can be no possible doubt, to 
the commander of the Mancini division :— 

“On board the Pola on my way to.. Libya, I have 
received the communiques concerning the great battles 
being fought on the Guadalajara front. I am following 
with calm the vicissitudes of the fighting, confident that 
the elan and the drive of our legionaries will overcome 
the resistance of the enemy. The crushing of the inter¬ 
national forces will be a success of the greatest possible 
value, both military and political. Make known to 
the legionaries that I am following hour by hour their 
efforts, which will be crowned with victory.’' 

On March 14th he was proclaimed “Protector of 
Islam.” And on the day of the taking of Madrid he was 
to have delivered a great speech in Tripoli which would 
have given the signal for the launching of the new poli¬ 
tical action of Italy in Africa. And his return to Rome 
was to have been a veritable “ Roman triumph.” 

Germany’s part in the action was to have begun in 
Budapest. A Hitlerite 'putsch was timed to take place on 
March 1 ^th as soon as the news of the fall of Madrid 
arrived. The garrison of Munich had been held in a 
state of preparedness for several days before. In the 
mobilisation order issued by the Hitlerite General von 
Reichenau, the military governor of Munich, the latter 
explained that “ the Fiihrer being about to undertake 
important international action, the army must be ready 
to throw its weight into the scale.” 
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Whilst Hitler’s offensive in Hungary broke down 
before it was launched owing to the intervention of the 
leaders of the Hungarian oppositional parties, who 
denounced Hitler’s plot in time and thus compelled the 
government to take action, Mussolini’s plan was brought 
to nothing by the defeat of his troops on the Guadalajara 
front, a defeat which perhaps saved Europe from a new 
catastrophe whose repercussions would have been 
incalculable. 

At the same time the Italian failure on the Guadalajara 
front made one thing as plain as a pikestaff, namely, that 
Italian troops were fighting in Spain in their own military 
formations. At the first news of the defeat of his 
“ legionaries,” the Duce broke off his African visit and 
returned precipitately to Rome. And just as bad 
weather—in the absence of Russians—was the cause of 
the debacle suffered by the Italian divisions, so a sand 
storm supplied the necessary official excuse for the 
inglorious return of the Duce to Rome. 

Hardly had he arrived in Rome when Mussolini held 
a consultation with his military chiefs on the situation in 
Spain, and at the same time his representative in London 
banged his fist on the table of the non-intervention 
committee. 

At the sitting of the committee on March 23rd, the 
chairman, Lord Plymouth, announced that the question 
of the recall of volunteers in Spain was now on the 
agenda for discussion, and proposed that the problem 
should be handed to a special sub-committee for dis¬ 
cussion, whereupon the Italian delegate, Signor Grandi, 
rose and declared that he could not support such a pro¬ 
posal in view of the fact that his government was not 
prepared to discuss the question at the moment. 

The Soviet delegate then asked Signor Grandi whether 
his declaration was to be taken to mean that the Italian 
government withdrew the proposal it had made the previous 
January, namely, that the committee of non-intervention 
should immediately examine the question of the with¬ 
drawal of foreign volunteers in Spain, and if not, would 
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Signor Grandi inform the committee exactly what his 
attitude did mean. 

Signor Grandi then rose again and declared that his 
reply to such a question was that not a single Italian volun¬ 
teer would leave Spanish soil until the end of the civil war . 

This statement caused utter consternation on all sides. 
Lord Plymouth himself declared that he was “ greatly 
surprised,” whilst pro-fascist newspapers like the Daily 
Express were compelled to admit that the declaration of 
the Italian delegate opened the door to direct inter¬ 
vention in Spain. 

This “ surprise ” had nevertheless a certain comic 
element about it. The “ new attitude ” adopted by Italy 
was in fact not new at all, but the attitude she had main¬ 
tained all the time in the Spanish conflict. If it was in 
contradiction to the attitude which Rome had previously 
adopted in the question of volunteers, the fault was 
entirely due to military events in Spain. All that the 
Duce had done was to throw off the mask before the 
defeat of his legionaries on the Guadalajara front. 

From this moment on there was no further justification 
whatever for any illusion regarding the real intentions 
of fascist Italy. The meaning of the declaration of 
Signor Grandi was quite clear. Mussolini was deter¬ 
mined to see the thing through to the bitter end, and 
Italian intervention, from now on openly admitted by 
the Italians themselves, would continue until the victory 
of Franco had been achieved. 

This defiance, not only taf the people of Spain and of 
world public opinion, but above all of Great Britain and 
France, should logically have given rise to certain conse¬ 
quences. The comedy of non-intervention should not 
have been permitted to continue. How could one speak 
henceforth of “ co-operation ” on the committee for the 
application of control with a power which, after having 
signed the non-intervention agreement and agreed to the 
decision of the committee to prohibit the sending of volun¬ 
teers to Spain, announced at the top of its voice that its 
“ honour ” was pledged—not to respect the signature it 
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had given, but to secure by all the means in its power the 
victory of the rebels ? Could there be any doubt what¬ 
ever that Mussolini would do his utmost to prevent or 
delay the application of control in order to gain time to 
send still further divisions to Spain ? 

It was now no longer possible to feign uncertainty or 
ignorance. If one was really sincere in desiring to 
prevent the Spanish civil war from developing into a 
European conflict, now or never was the time to act. 
And to act, not by proclaiming “ neutrality,” but by 
insisting that engagements freely undertaken should be 
respected. There was only one way of inducing Mus¬ 
solini to change his attitude, and that was by confronting 
him with resolute action on the part of Great Britain 
and France. 

“ The one hope in the situation, that being so, is 
that France and Great Britain should decide jointly 
upon a firm line of action,'' wrote the Liberal News 
Chronicle , “ and should maintain it firmly. Hitherto 
they have allowed themselves to be consistently gulled 
by the successive ‘ bluffs ' of the fascist powers. But 
this defiance is so outrageous and so patent that to 
pretend not to recognise it for what it is, is to capitulate 
altogether." 

The French government showed itself strongly inclined 
to draw the necessary consequences from the Italian 
challenge. M. Yvon Delbos declared roundly to the 
British and German Ambassadors in Paris that France 
would on no account tolerate the sending of further 
Italian “ volunteers ” to Spain. 

And the British government ? Its responsibility at 
this critical moment was particularly great. If Great 
Britain parsed over this challenge and once again gave 
way, dragging France in her train, Franco's allies might 
consider that they were free to continue their enter¬ 
prise and that no obstacles would be placed in their path. 

Up to the time of these grave events the attitude of 
the British government had been more than deceptive. 
The persistent and almost always well-founded rumours 
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concerning the landing of Italian “ volunteers ” in Spain 
were formally denied by London. According to The 
Times of March 12th, official British circles “had no 
knowledge of the departure of Italian ‘ volunteers ’ to 
Spain since February 20th, the day on which the pro¬ 
hibition of volunteers came into force.” 

The note of Senor Alvarez del Vayo of March 13th 
denouncing the presence of regular Italian troops in 
Spain and giving proof of this fact, was not even 
considered by the non-intervention committee. On 
March 17th Mr. Eden declared in the British House of 
Commons : “I have received a report from Gibraltar 
to the effect that on March 5th an Italian ship arrived 
at Cadiz and landed an unknown number of men. I 
have given instructions for further inquiries into this 
matter. With the exception of this particular case, the 
Gibraltar authorities declare, in their report of yester¬ 
day, that they are unable to confirm the landing of any 
foreign effectives in Spain in contravention of the 
agreement/ ’ 

Replying in the course of the same sitting to Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson, who had asked him if he denied the 
presence of Italian soldiers in Spain, the chief of the 
Foreign Office declared : “ There are many Italians in 
Spain. No one denies this. But there are other foreigners 
there as well.” 

It was the same old story. 

On March 19th the Spanish Ambassador in London, 
Senor de Azcarate, called on the Foreign Office in order 
to request that the information contained in the note of 
the Valencia government concerning Italian intervention 
in Spain should be considered by the non-intervention 
committee. In reply, Mr. Eden pointed out that he had 
opened an inquiry into the matter and that the results 
of this inquiry would have to be awaited to see whether 
they would justify laying the matter before the committee. 

However, the challenge of the Italian representative 
was too much for Mr. Eden, for only a few days pre¬ 
viously he had declared in the House of Commons that 
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the British government would not be satisfied until all 
foreign troops had left Spanish soil. The British govern¬ 
ment had pretended up to then that the difficulties in 
the way of effective control were due to Soviet opposi¬ 
tion to the discussion of the question of neutralising the 
assets of the Spanish government abroad—a discussion 
upon which the German and Italian delegates insisted 
as an essential preliminary—but its attitude was without 
foundation, an agreement being arrived at on the ques¬ 
tion of the gold of the Bank of Spain on the day of 
Signor Grandi’s declaration. Further, in order to facili¬ 
tate the task of the committee, the Russians had agreed 
to their exclusion from the system of control, the Germans 
and Italians considering Soviet participation “ inad¬ 
missible. 

It is true that at the stormy session of the non-inter¬ 
vention committee on March 23rd Lord Plymouth 
associated himself with the point of view put forward 
by the French delegate M. Corbin, who pointed out 
that the attitude of the Italian delegate was in complete 
contradiction to the attitude he had previously adopted 
and that if Italy maintained her new attitude the whole 
policy of non-intervention would be endangered. 

But the great question was whether the British govern¬ 
ment would be prepared to associate itself with the 
French government in a joint plan of action. 

A meeting of the British Cabinet was called the 
next day to deal with “ the new situation ” created by 
the refusal of Italy to discuss the question of the with¬ 
drawal of Italian “ volunteers ” in Spain, and important 
decisions were expected in the direction of “ concerted 
Anglo-French action.” 

Vain hope ! On the contrary, a curious attempt was 
first observed, inspired no doubt by highly placed circles, 
to diminish the importance of the Italian Ambassador's 
declaration. Signor Grandi was said to have spoken 
“ in his own name and not in the name of the Italian 
government,” and in the alternative, his attitude was 
attributed to displeasure caused in Rome by certain 
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articles which had appeared in the British press. In 
any case, it was said to be no more than “ a characteristic 
episode in the discussions of the non-intervention 
committee.” 

The Yorkshire Post , which reflects Mr. Eden’s views, 
wrote on March 25th : “ It is thought that Italy will 
not withdraw her signature from the Spanish non-inter¬ 
vention agreement, and under these circumstances 
there seems to be no disposition in London to attach any 
very great importance to the declaratiqn made on Tues¬ 
day by Signor Grandi to the sub-committee. 

“ The Ambassador, it is thought, was not speaking in 
accordance with instructions received from Rome, but 
was trying to express what he thought was in the mind 
of the Luce . It has always been known that the with¬ 
drawal of ‘ volunteers ’ would be extremely difficult to 
obtain, and the recent indication of Italy’s attitude 
shows that the task is, if one may say so, still more 
arduous than had been foreseen.” 

In the end the non-intervention committee decided 
not to include the declaration of the Italian delegate in 
the official communique , which then read as follows : 

“ Proceeding to the next point on the agenda, the 
sub-committee dealt with the possibility of obtaining the 
withdrawal from Spain of all those persons taking part 
in the conflict who are not of Spanish nationality. 

“ The chairman suggested that the question should be 
referred to a consultative technical sub-committee, which 
would examine the technical problems involved. 

“ The Italian delegate declared that in his opinion the 
problem was not a technical, but a general one, and that 
its discussion by such a sub-committee did not seem 
calculated to produce practical results. He added that 
at the moment he was not in a position to enter into a 
discussion of this point.” 

Could greater discretion have been shown ? 

However, far from showing any desire to moderate 
its tone, the Italian fascist press published a new and even 
more vigorous account of Signor Grandi’s declaration. 
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“ The Italian volunteers will not leave Spanish soil 
until the forces of General Franco have won a final and 
complete victory.” 

And they added that Signor Grandi had made it 
perfectly clear that “ the Italian government had made 
this decision after careful consideration of the whole 
situation.” 

And that was not all. The Italian fascist press revealed 
on this occasion the real character of the Italian “ volun¬ 
teers ” fighting in Spain. According to the London 
correspondent of the Stampa , Grandi could not avoid 
“ giving battle at a moment when the British press was 
conducting an unheard of campaign of calumny against 
the valour of the Italian army.” The “ campaign of 
calumny ” referred to was British press comment on the 
defeat of the Italian “ volunteers ” on the Guadalajara 
front ! 

According to the same correspondent, Grandi even 
added, giving emphasis to every word, that he was sure 
that he was expressing the sentiments of all Italian 
Blackshirts in voicing the hope, nay the certitude, that 
the Italian volunteers at present in Spain would con¬ 
tinue fighting valorously, and that they would not leave 
Spanish soil until the victory of the National government 
had been fully and definitely assured. 

In other words, there are, in fact, no Italian “ volun¬ 
teers ” in Spain, but only soldiers of “ the Italian army ” 
and “ Blackshirts,” /.<?., regular fascist military formations. 

Let us add that on the eve of Signor Grandi’s outburst 
in London, Signor Virginio Gayda wrote in the official 
Giornale dlItalia : “ He laughs best who laughs last.” 
Referring to the counter-offensive of the Spanish repub¬ 
lican troops, he drew a parallel between events in Spain 
and events in Abyssinia, and advised certain foreign 
circles hostile to fascist Italy not to shout victory too 
'soon. He then recalled the pessimistic forecasts which 
were made concerning the outcome of the African 
campaign, and pointed out that they had not prevented 
the Italian troops from arriving at Addis Ababa, 
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“ We can assure our ferocious prophets,’* concluded 
the mouthpiece of the Luce , “ that they are deceiving 
themselves again.” 

However, all this did not prevent the British govern¬ 
ment from persisting in its negative attitude. When 
at the session of the non-intervention committee on 
March 24th, Mr. Maiski, the Soviet delegate, demanded 
in the name of his government an inquiry into Italian 
military intervention in Spain, the British delegate 
refused to discuss the demand at all. Lord Plymouth 
declared that the question raised by the Soviet delegate 
put him in an embarrassing position, because it was not 
on the agenda, and so the Soviet suggestion was referred 
to a sub-committee, it was adjourned until the 

Greek kalends. 

A similar proposal put forward by Labour M.P.’s 
in the House of Commons to the effect that a commission 
of inquiry should be sent to Spain was not even con¬ 
sidered by the government. 

All the inquiry that Mr. Eden would agree to was an 
inquiry in Rome on the subject of the landing of Italians 
in Spain after February 20th. 

In the House of Commons on March 25th Lord 
Cranborne, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
replying to questions put by Members of Parliament 
who were disturbed by Grandi’s coup de theatre before the 
non-intervention committee, and desired information 
concerning Italian intervention in Spain, confined him¬ 
self to the statement: 

“ All the evidence I have at present is to the effect 
that the agreement is being observed.” 

The Liberal member, Mr. Mander, pointed out that 
if the British government would only define its attitude 
clearly it could count on the support of France, Belgium, 
Holland, Poland, the Baltic States, the Little Entente 
and probably other nations as well. 

It was impossible to say what the policy of the govern¬ 
ment would be in purely hypothetical circumstances, the 
noble lord replied. 
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The “purely hypothetical circumstances ” were the 
presence and the uninterrupted arrival of Italian troops 
in Spain ! 

The cream of the joke, however, was that the fascist 
press accused the British government of according 
unreserved support to the policy of Soviet Russia ! 

Even more deceptive was the attitude of the British 
government with regard to the “ warning ” of M. 
Delbos to Italy, which had caused talk of a joint “ Anglo- 
French demonstration ” and the calling together of the 
League of Nations. The famous “ Paris-London front ” 
had suffered a breakdown. Mr. Eden did not follow 
in the footsteps of M. Delbos, leaving the latter exposed 
to the sarcasms of the Nazi and fascist press. 

Messages from London pointed out that British 
governmental circles noted that in his declaration to the 
British and German Ambassadors in Paris, M. Delbos 
based his warning not upon the given situation, but 
upon a hypothetical one, and that therefore his warning 
had only a conjectural significance. 

Rome and Berlin spoke of “ a Soviet manoeuvre ” 
and of the “ disavowal ” of M. Delbos by London, 
which, they said, had made “ a meritorious effort to 
convince Italian public opinion that the truculent atti¬ 
tude of M. Delbos was not in accord either with British 
policy or intentions.” And, rejoicing at “ the cold 
douche received by France, ” they concluded by blaming 
her for all the complications which had arisen and 
accusing her of having endangered the cause of peace 
—as though Signor Grandi had been inspired by 
Paris ! 

In short, the British government regarded “ the 
Grandi incident ” as closed, and it therefore saw no 
reason to change its policy. 

One demarche on the part of the Duce proved suffi¬ 
cient to render the British government content and 
satisfied. Replying on March 24th in the House of 
Commons to a question, Mr. Eden declared : 

“ I am able to say that during the last few days we 
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have received the most explicit assurances from the 
Italian government.” 

Assurances of what nature ? The London corre¬ 
spondents of the fascist press furnished the necessary 
information, namely, that the Italian government had no 
intention whatever of sending “ further troops ” to 
Spain. 

Thus, when the British Cabinet met to examine “ the 
new situation ” created by the declaration of Signor 
Grandi, it was in possession of this information. And the 
Daily Telegraph pointed out: “ Moreover the members 
of the Cabinet knew from certain allusions (sic /) accom¬ 
panying the Rome communication that perhaps Italy 
might not persist for very long in her refusal to take part 
in an examination of the technical ways and means to 
secure the withdrawal of non-Spaniards fighting in the 
Peninsula.” 

Thus it was on the strength of the Duce s own assur¬ 
ances that the British government refused to reconsider 
its attitude in the Spanish question after the official 
admission of Italian intervention. A communique issued 
on March 25th in London declared that “ France and 
Great Britain are in agreement in recognising that the 
London committee is an international body created for 
the express purpose of securing respect for neutrality 
in Spain and that it is desirable to pursue this experi¬ 
ment to the very end.” This communique also denied 
“ reports which have appeared in a number of news¬ 
papers according to which M. Delbos and Sir George 
Clerk have favourably considered the possibility of an 
appeal to the League of Nations.” 

However, on March 17th Lord Cranborne had 
declared in the House of Commons : 

“ The government are not satisfied with the position 
at the moment and they will not be satisfied until they 
see every foreigner off the soil of Spain. With regard 
to the suggestion that we should put the question of 
foreigners fighting in Spain before the League of Nations, 
there is no obligation upon us to take that course. It is 
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a matter for the Spanish government, but if that govern¬ 
ment does so, His Majesty’s government, as a permanent 
member of the League, would be ready to give it a 
favourable consideration.” 

Speaking in the House of Commons on March 25th, 
the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs made 
a similar lapse in connection with the statement pre¬ 
sented to London and to the League of Nations by the 
Spanish Foreign Minister, Senor Alvarez del Vayo : 

“ With regard to the question of submitting the affair 
to the League of Nations, this action must be taken by 
the Spanish government itself. If the matter is sub¬ 
mitted to the League of Nations then all the members of 
the League Council, Great Britain included, will study 
it with the greatest attention and objectivity.” 

This gave rise to talk of a “ change of front ” on the 
part of Great Britain because up to that time the British 
government had shown energetic opposition each time 
the Spanish government showed any sign of wishing to 
appeal to the League. 

An official communique stressed the fact that the agree¬ 
ment between the French and British governments had 
been arrived at on the basis of maintaining the system 
established by the London committee, and it declared 
further that there were no divergences of opinion what¬ 
ever between the French and British governments regard¬ 
ing the essential principles of the policy to be pursued 
to ensure the carrying out of the non-intervention 
agreement. 

The British government affected to believe that the 
system established by the non-intervention committee 
would prove its worth from the moment that all the 
powers represented on it had agreed to set up a system 
of control after having accepted the following obliga¬ 
tions :— 

(1) To abstain from sending any war material what¬ 
ever to Spain (agreement of August 29th) ; 

(2) To stop recruiting and the despatch of volunteers 
to Spain (agreement of February 20th). 
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If the observers officially charged with carrying out 
the system of control should report violations of these 
agreements, then, and only then, would the British 
government feel itself obliged to “ reconsider ” its 
attitude. It was in this spirit that on April 1st The Times 
congratulated the London committee on having “ buried ” 
its political differences in order to tackle the real problem 
of establishing control. 

Only that the system of control which was to have 
come into operation during March would not in fact 
come into operation until April 19th—unless, of course, 
it was adjourned still further. In the meantime the allies 
of Franco were able to continue sending supplies of war 
material and troops to Spain without let or hindrance. 

The British government had indicated that it would 
ignore all violations of the non-intervention agreement, no 
matter how flagrant, so long as they were not duly 
testified to by the official observers ! 

It was under such conditions that Italy was “ brought 
into line ” with France and Great Britain, and “ a relaxa¬ 
tion of tension ” obtained. 

However, the height of absurdity was reached when 
the precious “ assurances ” made by Italy, which repre¬ 
sented after all the basis of this wonderful system, this 
supreme guarantee of non-intervention, were seen to be 
completely illusory ! 

A Havas message from London bearing the mark of 
official inspiration and issued on March 27th summed 
up the situation in the following terms, as clear as they 
are disturbing :— 

“ Certain newspapers reported this morning that Italy 
had given Great Britain a formal assurance that she 
would henceforth not send any further detachments of 
volunteers to the Iberian Peninsula. British diplomatic 
circles declare that, couched in these terms, this informa¬ 
tion is not quite correct. 

“ As has already been reported, the British govern¬ 
ment recently made inquiries following upon information 
that new detachments of Italian troops had been landed 
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in Spain despite Italy’s undertaking not to send any 
more troops. 

“ Replying to the first demarche made on this subject 
by the British Ambassador in Rome, Count Ciano 
declared that the reports in question were inexact. When 
Sir Eric Drummond pointed out that his government had 
knowledge of the landing of a certain number of Italians, 
estimated at between 2,000 and 2,500, at Cadiz on 
March 5th, the Italian Foreign Minister declared that he 
would institute inquiries on this particular point. 

“ At the beginning of the following week the British 
Ambassador was then informed that the ship in question 
had transported only Red Cross detachments. 

“ According to British diplomatic circles, these assur¬ 
ances were given to the British Ambassador in such a 
form as to indicate clearly that in the future Italy was 
determined to observe the non-intervention agreement 
scrupulously. 

“ Following on the declaration made by Count 
Grandi to the sub-committee of non-intervention on 
Tuesday, it was reported in the same circles that the 
Italian Ambassador had made similar indications and 
had assured the British government that his opposition 
to the discussion of the withdrawal of foreign volunteers 
in Spain by no means implied that the Italian govern¬ 
ment did not intend to abide by the obligations it had 
undertaken. 

“ It was stressed in this connection that by expressing 
its agreement with the nomination of neutral agents for 
sea control, the Italian delegation had confirmed the 
interpretation given by Count Grandi. 

“ In the same circles it was recalled that the demarche 
through which the British government interrogated the 
Italian government concerning the sending of volunteers 
reported in the press, was accompanied by observations 
clearly indicating the gravity attached by the British 
government to any new violation of the non-intervention 
agreement. No doubt whatever, it was said, had been 
left with regard to the attitude of the British government. 
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“ In the event of new violations of the non-intervention 
agreement being established, it was pointed out, the 
British government would not fail to consider what 
measures were appropriate to the situation. 

“ However, under the present circumstances it is 
considered unnecessary to discuss such measures before¬ 
hand, seeing that there is no reason to believe that Italy 
is contemplating any violation of her undertakings.” 

Thus, the “ assurances ” resolved themselves into 
nothing but “ indications,” “ interpretations,” or what 
the semi-official Daily Telegraph calls “ allusions,” which 
can certainly not be considered as binding for those who 
openly proclaim that they will not abandon their Spanish 
adventure until the triumph of their ally, and until 
“ Spain will be the apotheosis of fascism,” as a Rome 
newspaper has declared. 

Are the men who are at present guiding the destinies 
of Great Britain really simple enough to take such 
“ guarantees ” seriously ? Not at all ! They are merely 
remaining faithful to the role they have played since the 
beginning of the Spanish crisis, a role which consists in 
cloaking the activities of Franco’s German and Italian 
allies and facilitating their game. After each defeat of 
the rebels the British government has invariably inter¬ 
vened in its own way to assist them by paralysing any 
action seriously calculated to stop the intervention of 
Germany and Italy, and to give them sufficient time to 
send still more war material and still more troops to 
Spain. 

In the event of it being established that the system of 
control is a failure and that the Duce has not kept the 
promise which he in fact never made, Great Britain will 
not have the time to “ consider what measures are 
appropriate to the situation ”—if she ever considers taking 
any measures at all—because by that time Spain will 
have been invaded by new German and Italian divisions, 
as many as Berlin and Rome consider necessary to put 
into the field to crush the resistance of the Spanish 
republicans—in spite of “ bad weather.” 
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The British government is already giving examples of 
new evasions and new sophisms. 

On April 1st the Spanish government handed a note 
to the British Foreign Office accompanied by over¬ 
whelming documentary proof. “ An examination of 
these documents,” declared this note, demonstrates : 

“ (1) The existence of complete units of the Italian 
army on Spanish soil, whose effectives, material, liaison 
organs and officers’ corps are all Italian ; 

44 (2) That these Italian military units are operating in 
the sectors assigned to them as a normal army of 
occupation ; 

44 (3) That the Italian government has established 
public services on Spanish territory for the exclusive use 
of its military units ; 

^(4) That highly placed persons of the Italian govern¬ 
ment regime are taking an active part in the operations of 
these military forces in Spain, and are leading and 
encouraging them ; 

“ All these facts are equivalent to an invasion of Spain 
by Italy, a circumstance which must seriously shake the 
confidence which ought safely to be reposed in solemnly 
undertaken agreements, and which gravely endangers the 
security of Western Europe and the cause of world 
peace.” 

The British government nevertheless persisted in its 
attitude of splendid impassivity. Official British circles 
found that 44 there was no proof in the documents sub¬ 
mitted that any Italian troops had been sent to Spain 
after February 20th,' the date on which the sending of 
volunteers was declared illegal by the non-intervention 
committee.” 

The fact that the telegram sent by the Duce to 44 his 
legionaries ” was dated March 13th, exactly three weeks 
after the condemnation of the sending of volunteers by 
the committee of non-intervention, was considered of no 
importance ! 

The question should at least have been submitted to 
the non-intervention committee for examination, which 
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could then have decided whether the matter came within 
its competence or not, but it was suddenly discovered 
that only the League of Nations was competent to decide 
whether an act of unprovoked aggression had taken place 
or not ! And this discovery was made at a time when 
the greatest possible pressure was being brought to bear 
on the Spanish government in order to prevent it from 
exercising its right of appeal to the League of Nations ! 

On April 7th a new note handed to the Foreign Office 
by the Spanish Ambassador announced that the Valencia 
government had received confirmation from a reliable 
source of the report published in the press several days 
previously to the effect that new Italian contingents 
totalling approximately 10,000 men had been landed at 
Cadiz between March 21st and 25th. However, the 
British authorities continued to ignore everything. On 
the previous day, Mr. Eden, questioned in the House of 
Commons by members of all parties, had declared: 
“ No reports have recently been received of the landing 
of any foreign troops in Spain,’’ and replying to a sup¬ 
plementary question by the Labour M.P., Mr. Bel¬ 
linger, asking whether he had not received confirmation 
of the reports that further landings of Italian troops had 
taken place during the past few days, Mr. Eden declared : 

“I do not know to what report the Honourable 
Member refers. Quite clearly the essential thing is to 
get the scheme working as rapidly as possible ; then we 
shall have observation kept and it will be possible to 
check such reports.” 

However, the chief of the Foreign Office expressed 
regret at the fact that he was unable to fix a date for the 
establishment of control. 

At the same time London lent a favourable ear to the 
violent campaign which was being carried on by the 
fascist press against France, which was charged with 
repeated violations of the non-intervention agreement, a 
campaign which was in fact nothing but a smoke-screen 
to cover the real violations of the accord necessitated by 
the preparations for a new offensive against Madrid. 
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These were the grotesque conditions under which the 
bloody farce of “ non-intervention ” in Spain con¬ 
tinued. The Germans and the Italians still remained 
free to continue their efforts to secure the final triumph 
of their ally and tool, Franco, with all the means in their 
power, poison gas included, trampling international law 
under foot with impunity in accordance with the tactics 
followed in the second phase of the Italian campaign in 
Abyssinia. 

Like the “ realists ” they are, they think that once 
victory has been obtained all the world will bow to the 
inevitable and accept the fait accompli. 

As was the case in Abyssinia. 































CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSION 


The situation which presents itself to the world at the 
moment is well summed up in the striking formula of 
Senor Luis Araquistain : “ The Spanish drama is in the 
last resort nothing but an episode in ‘ the struggle, 
hitherto diplomatic, between those who wish to maintain 
the international status quo and defend peace, and those 
who wish to change it to their own advantage,’ and it 
is taking place behind the farce of non-intervention.” * 

The roles in this bloody farce which is being enacted 
at the expense of a great people have been well cast. The 
one supports the rebel generals by force of arms, the 
other by diplomatic means covers up the tracks of 
the former. And perhaps the action of the latter is 
more abhorrent and more dangerous than that of the 
former, because it hides itself behind a hypocritical and 
lying mask, and remains almost invisible and uncon¬ 
trollable, striking blows against which there is no pos¬ 
sibility of defence. “ We do not want to accord any 
moral support to the Spanish rebels, in theory at least,” 
writes the Liberal Manchester Guardian , “ but we go as 
far as we possibly can towards doing so in reality.” 

The main argument on which the whole farce of non¬ 
intervention is based is that the Spanish civil war must 
be prevented at &11 costs from developing into a World 
war. The Spanish government itself was the first to 
agree to this principle. “ In order to limit the civil war 
as far as possible,” declared President Azana in his 
speech at Valencia, “ the government of the republic 
has even agreed to sacrifice some of its indisputable 
rights. It has agreed to submit itself to the inspection 

* In an interview given to the Petit Journal. 
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or control of the importation of arms into Spain. We 
have been told that the cause of international peace 
requires that we should not take up a too uncompromis¬ 
ing attitude, and we have in fact made compromises.” 

What were the results of this policy ? 

There are optimists who find the results satisfactory. 
“ Despite all the difficulties, both legal and technical, 
with which it has met,” they say, “ and despite the 
trouble caused almost everywhere by fierce partisanship 
and by tendentious interpretations of the decisions 
adopted, the idea of non-intervention is gradually win¬ 
ning recognition by virtue of its own inherent force.” 
And, these optimists claim, “ the experiment must be 
carried through to the very end, because it does offer 
us a chance of saving Europe' from the catastrophe 
which has been threatening it for months, since the 
beginning of the Spanish crisis.” 

This is the very policy of the British government, 
which now desires “ to put to the test ” the system of 
control of non-intervention drawn up after innumerable 
vicissitudes in London. As though there could still 
be any doubt as to the inevitably negative results of 
this “ test ” ! 

The “ success ” claimed up to the present for this 
policy of “ non-intervention is in fact nothing but a 
bait. This policy avoided international complications 
and “ saved ” peace only at the cost of concessions to 
those whose only thought is to disturb the peace, con¬ 
cessions which have permitted the latter to continue 
their “joint action” in Spain under more and more 
favourable conditions. Had these concessions not been 
made, the non-intervention farce would long ago have 
broken down. In short, stakes were still being set on 
the defeat of the Spanish republicans. 

Let the policy of non-intervention once be rigorously 
applied and we shall see if Franco’s allies are prepared 
to submit to it ! 

If there is any danger of war, then that danger is the 
result of turning “ non-intervention ” first into a dis- 
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guised intervention and then into an open intervention 
of Franco’s German and Italian allies in Spain. No 
impartial witness can fail to agree with President Azana 
when he points out that the danger of war arises exclu¬ 
sively from “ the fact that other countries are sending 
their armies to Spain, and thus revealing that their aims 
go far beyond the limits of the Spanish conflict.” 

As Senor Luis Araquistain has rightly observed, the 
Italo-German intervention has in reality been tolerated 
only “ because it was thought that, whilst having an 
influence in Spain, it would not have repercussions on 
the rest of Europe.” But it was forgotten that “ a real 
war ” was going on, and had been going on for some time 
without any formal declaration of war, and that Europe 
was already feeling its repercussions. 

“ German and Italian intervention is growing daily. 
It is throwing off* the mask—the fall of Malaga was 
announced in the Italian press with a flourish of trumpets 
as a manifestation of the power of Italy—and it is 
threatening to take on even more frenzied forms. The 
quantitative growth of this intervention is radically 
changing its quality, in accordance with a phenomenon 
well known to philosophers and to certain historical 
dialecticians. The civil war, which at first was only a 
revolt of rebel generals, has developed into an inter¬ 
national war, not because citizens of many countries 
are taking part in it, but because its consequences are 
international. The civil war has been prevented from 
extending to Europe, but not the possibility that it may 
alter the equilibrium in the Mediterranean—vital route 
of naval and military communications—and perhaps 
also the status quo in Northern Africa.” * In fact, 
Berlin is already jubilant at the idea that the sea com¬ 
munications of France and Great Britain have been 
imperilled, and the French system of defence lamed. 

In the review National-Sozialistische Bildung , the 
official organ of the Association of National Socialist 
Teachers, a certain Herr Volk, correspondent for foreign 

* Sefior Luis Araquistain, in an interview given to the Petit Journal. 
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political affairs, publishes an article on the present situa¬ 
tion entitled “ The Epoch of Preparation ” (the “ Pre¬ 
paration, M of course, being for “ the next war ”). The 
following represents the substance of Herr Volk’s 
remarks : From the moment of the reoccupation of 
the Rhineland, France lost its value to Great Britain 
as a sword drawn on the Continent of Europe against 
Italy. Since then French hysteria has been dreaming its 
favourite nightmare: the epoch of Bismarck. It is 
hypnotised by the “ gap in the Vosges.” No longer 
having any confidence in its ability to transport its black 
troops from Oran, Algiers and Tunis to Marseilles, 
owing to the establishment of close relations between 
Madrid and Rome,* she is transferring the centre of 
her activities from Toulon on the Mediterranean coast 
to Brest on the Atlantic coast in order to re-establish 
her communications with North Africa by the exterior 
route. To-day the British Mediterranean fleet is con¬ 
ducting its manoeuvres off the Atlantic coast of Morocco 
for fear of Spanish mines in the Mediterranean. It is 
obvious that the most dangerous of these mines was the 
fall of Malaga. The Madrid-Rome relation, supported 
by the Berlin-Rome axis, has shown Great Britain that 
if she wants to be strong she must rely upon herself. 

Mr. Eden certainly stressed in his Bradford speech 
that Great Britain was “ profoundly interested in the 
maintenance of the integrity of Spain and of her colonial 
possessions.” 

“ We consider it a vital matter,” he declared, “ that 
when Spain emerges from her present trouble her 
national integrity shall remain intact and free from all 
threat.” 

But this assurance must not be over-estimated, and it 
must be remembered that London was rather disturbed 
at the time by what the diplomatic correspondent of 
The Times called “ the noticeable stiffening ” of the 
French attitude in face of the sending of large numbers 
of German troops to Spain. From the moment Spanish 

* The author regards Franco as already being installed in Madrid.—E. N. D. 
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national integrity was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France would no longer have any reason for anxiety 
concerning the happenings on the other side of the 
Pyrenees and would take no action. 

But the national integrity of Spain, assuming that 
Great Britain would be in a position to guarantee it 
once Franco had been victorious with the aid of German 
troops, would in no way represent a guarantee for 
France—and for the cause of peace—against the disas¬ 
trous consequences to her security likely to arise from a 
victory of the fascist cause in Spain. And it has been 
very correctly pointed out that there is no necessity 
whatever for altering the national status of Spain in any 
way in order to aggravate the difficulties of French 
national defence by the creation of a third frontier to 
be defended on the Pyrenees, and by threatening her 
communications with Northern Africa. This can be 
done quite simply by Franco allowing Germany and 
Italy to use Spanish Mediterranean ports as bases for 
their submarines in case of war. 

Nevertheless, the Spanish problem is far from being 
insoluble. 

If Great Britain had wished, events in Spain might, in 
spite of the extent to which the fratricidal struggle has 
developed, have been easily localised and reduced to the 
dimensions of a Spanish domestic affair. In fact, if 
Great Britain had honestly tried from the very beginning 
of the civil war to secure the acceptance of a real policy 
of neutrality, the rebels, left to their own resources, 
would have been obliged to surrender, and the balance of 
political and social forces in Spain would have been 
restored in a normal fashion. “ No one can fail to 
agree,” writes a German newspaper,* “ that without the 
fafade of non-intervention the terrible sufferings of the 
Spanish people would have been over long ago.” 

* The Frankfurter Zeitung , November 30th, 1936. This newspaper, of 
course, proceeds from the assumption that Moscow started the Spanish civil 
war and first supplied arms to the government forces, but its remark applies 
exactly to Franco’s allies. 
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What was not done yesterday might be done to-day, 
if Great Britain, instead of running after illusory “ agree¬ 
ments ” condemned in advance by common sense, 
would draw the necessary consequences from the obvious 
facts, “ reconsider ” its policy, and unite with France in 
declaring firmly and energetically that she would consider 
herself freed from all her engagements under the non¬ 
intervention agreement unless it were respected and 
effectively applied by all the countries concerned. 

If Great Britain had wished there would have been no 
question of a red ” Spain to-day, for the government 
against which the Spanish generals rebelled was no 
more bolshevist than the socialist governments of the 
Scandinavian countries, or the two Labour governments 
which have been in office in Great Britain, to say nothing 
of the French Popular Front government. 

The misfortune is that the “ National ” government of 
Great Britain suffers from an anti-bolshevist mania, and 
openly shows its sympathies for all fascist countries and 
secretly encourages their plans for an anti-Soviet crusade. 
It inclines towards those who, in its eyes, represent 
“ order ” in Spain ; it desires their victory and delibe¬ 
rately plays their game. This fact may displease many 
people, but it is essential that it should be recognised if 
the present situation is to be seen in its true light. 

And yet Great Britain cannot be ignorant of what is 
really at stake in the struggle between “ the two Spains,” 
or of the fact that a victory of the Spanish fascists, allies 
and accomplices of the Fiihrer and the Duce , would be a 
victory for those who want war and are preparing for it. 
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